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Omorrow 
A LOOK AHEAD—FUTURE TRENDS 


the Taft Administration, will now brimg a major 
issue for the New Deal. For it raises definitely 
the question of protectionism and continued high 


BR tte 238 Am with Canada, once the killjoy of 


tariffs or bartering tariffs. 
This will create considerable controversy especially 
as the protests from industries affected take form 
this month. 
The Roosevelt Administration has been slowly 
working up to its climax in foreign trade policies. 
Two years ago economic nationalism was on top but 
Secretary Hull has gradually persuaded the President 
to lean to the other viewpoint. Mr. Hull is one of the 
ablest men in the Administration and foreign trade was 
his special study for many years even while he was in 
the Senate. 
s 3? 
But while reciprocity is excellent 
PROTESTS ALWAYS in theory and is just as good doc- 
RESULT ON ISSUE. trine for the Democrats as it was 
OF RECIPROCITY when President McKinley and his 
Republican successors like Mr. 
Taft proclaimed it, there is always political trouble 
when the issue becomes concrete. Somebody gets hurt 
in the melee because imports have to be provided in 
reciprocity agreements to balance exports. Labor be- 
comes involved in the controversy and so do industry’s 
stockholders, especially as these treaties often mean 
curtailment of profits. 


The Democratic Administration, however, is under 

pressure from different sections of the country, 
particularly the South, to find a bigger market for agri- 
cultural products and we have, therefore, the same old 
story of robbing Peter to pay Paul, chopping off some 
of industry's home market to please foreign countries 
and thus enable them to take care of our agriculture’s 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 1.] 
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In the Credit Stratosphere 


How Our Huge Gold Reserves Could Be Used For Unprecedented Increase 


In Private Loans—Will Measures of Control Be Adopted? 


OLD enough to inflate a huge 
credit balloon is piled high in 
the Treasury of the United 

States. 

More and more keeps flowing here, 
until soon ten billion dollars worth of 
the metal—nearly half of the whole 
world’s supply—will be on hand. 

There is an embarrassment of gold. 

Federal Reserve Board officials are 
concerned. The Treasury Department 
is busy studying gold and its prob- 
lems. The White House is concerned 
with plans for dealing with the gold 
issue if and when it breaks into the 
open. 

3ut why ? 

The answer is found in what an in- 
creasing supply of gold has meant in 
the past. This metal has served as 
the base for currency and credit. 


AS IT WAS IN 1929 

A glance at the pictogram above 
shows that back in 1929 the country 
held $3,900,000,000 in gold. Based on 
that supply of metal were $58,474,- 
000,000 in bank loans and _ invest- 
ments. 

In other words, about fifteen dol- 
lars in credit were based on each dol- 
lar in gold. That same ratio had ap- 
plied for many years. 

sack in 1913 when the country had 
$1,290,000,000 worth of gold on hand, 
credit dollars were outstanding in the 
amount of $20,034,000,000. Over the 





years from then until 1929 the metal 
stocks rose about two and one-half 
billion dollars and credit dollars ex- 
panded in the 15 to 1 ratio. 

What has happened since? 

A decline in the volume of credit 
started after 1929. It continued until 
by the Summer of 1933 gold stocks of 
four billion dollars supported only 
forty billions in credit. The ratio be- 
tween gold and credit had dropped to 
ten to one. 

Then came the steps designed to 
reduce the gold content of the dollar. 
Gold stocks that had totalled four bil- 
lions, by the simple stroke of a Presi- 
dential pen, became $6,800,000,000. 


AND MORE BILLIONS 


Since that time nearly three more 
billions of gold have flowed into the 
Treasury of the United States from 
the corners of the world. 

But the volume of credit has gone 
up only slightly. Today nearly ten 
billions in gold support about forty- 
five billions in loans and investments. 
The ratio that normally has been fif- 
teen to one between gold and credit is 
less than five to one. 

Just at that point lies the basis of 
official concern. 

What if bank loans should start to 
work back toward the fifteen-to-one 
ratio. 

Loans forty-five 


that today are 


billions could mount to 146 billions— 


two and one-half times the 1929 to- 
tal, greater in volume than this or any 
other nation ever saw. 

Less than four billions of gold in 
1929 supported a credit inflation 
boom. The nearly ten billions of to- 
day, according to official calculations, 
could support a boom that would put 
the 1929 affair in the shade. 

Why doesn’t it come? 

Government officials wish that they 
knew the answer because they would 
like to see some more credit expansion 
but not, of course, extreme as in 1929, 
Federal bank policy, since ‘early in 
the depression has been directed at 
the objective of making money cheap, 
encouraging borrowing. But borrow- 
ers of good credit &tanding have been 
scarce. The enticement of easy money 
has brought relatively little credit 
2x pansion. 

EXPANSION BEGINS 

Now reports on credit volume 
suggest that borrowers are appearing 
again. Also, banks are more willing 
lenders. Values of stocks, of real es- 
tate, of commodities, point upward. 

Bankers and Government officials 
wonder if a speculative spark is being 
touched off. They are watching 
closely to discover if this country is 
about to adjust itself to the huge gold 
reserves in the Treasury. Arguments 
are going on over possible controls to 
be applied if that adjustment gets out 
of hand. 
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March of the News 


WHAT'S HAPPENED IN THE NATIONAL PARADE 


NCLE SAM: The world’s greatest lender, From a 
few million dollars a few years ago Federal 
credit has swelled to more than eight billion* 


dollars. 


@| How the Government finds out what the nation 

thinks about it. The elaborate press clipping bureau 
which circulates editorial and other comment through 
the different Federal agencies. 


Bargaining with Canada. The second largest cus- 

tomer of the United States signs a reciprocal trade 
treaty, engendering the opposition of certain groups af+ 
fected and bringing down the applause of the “good 


neighbors”, 
| Barring foreign materials from Government projects, 
Not a change of policy but of percentages, says the 
President, who promises a fair field for American in- 
dustry, but warns against collusion in bidding, 


¢ Federal Payrolls: September and August set a new 

post-war peak in the rate of expansion while the 
percentage of employes in the -classified civil service 
falls to the lowest level since 1914, 


The Voice of the New Deal: Secretary Roper says 

“don’t penalize bigness”; Henry A. Wallace calls for 

a non-partisan Economic Court to pass on legislation; 

Dr. Tugwell offers a plan for the farmer and the worker 
to unite for a better social order, 


¢ The press gives its opinion on the effect of our sil« 

ver policy and the majority approves of the Cana- 
dian Treaty and the court decision against the constitue 
tionality of the Utilities legislation. 


The Bankers meet and express themselves on fiscal 
matters in general and New Deal »oli-iz= in portions 
lar; a picture of the New Orleans Mee 


These and other interesting arti sung 
on the following pages, 
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Uncle Sam Seals a Bargain 
With Canada 


Uncle Sam shakes hands with Canada, seal- 
ing a bargain of closer trade relations. 

Announcement comes in the President's Ar- 
mistice Day address at the tomb of the Un- 
known Soldier, pledging friendly relations with 
all nations as far as possible. 

The bargain with Canada is a reciprocal trade 
treaty. declared by the State Department to be 
the choicest fruit of the Administration's policy 
for widening the channels of foreign commerce 

The same day the first shot is fired against 
this policy by trade groups who see their specially 
advantageous positions threatened by lowering 
of tariff barriers. 

The attack takes the form of a challenge of the 
validity of the law under which the President 
may lower tariff rates by a maximum of 50 per 
cent in return for similar concessions. Chal- 
lenger is the Florida Agricultural Tat€ff Asso- 
ciation, which demands restoration of the former 
duty of 40 cents a crate on pineapples from Cuba 
cut under a trade treaty to 20 cents. 


A Victory For Regulation 
Of the Coal Industry 


Congress has the power to regulate that which 
regulates interstate commerce 

So declares Federal District Judge Elwood 
Hamilton at Louisville, Ky., in‘upholding the va- 
lidity of the Guffey Coal Act, which imposes a 
code on the soft coal industry. 

Otherwise, declares the judge, with States un- 
able to rule nation-wide industries, a palsied 
hand holds the reins of Government. 

Other points made in the decision, which or- 
ders the litigating companies, pending appeal, 


& Underwood 


Underwob 


BIRTH OF A NATION 


President Roosevelt, in the presence of Cordell 

Hull, Secretary of State, and General Malin Craig, 

Chief of Staff of the Army, officially proclaims the 

beginning of self government by the people of the 
Philippine Islands. 





to deposit with the court tax payments on the 


same basis as companies complying with the 
code. 
Congressional findings of fact as basis for a 


law must be accepted by the courts unless proved 
untrue. 

To say that the coal industry is not affected 
With the public interest is simply to ignore the 
facts 

No people feel the want of work or the pinch 
of poverty long without reaching out violent 
hands against their political institutions. 


Another ‘Supreme Court’ 
as an Economic Arbiter 


Looking toward a time when the nation’s eco- 
nomic welfare will no longer be the step-child 
of rival pressure groups, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Wallace sets forth a proposal for modify- 
ing the Government in accordance with alleged 
requirements of today. 

Proposed is appointment of a non-partisan 
Welfare Council to recommend policies and 
measures of economic action, the Council to have 
power to submit its recommendations to a refer- 
endum of the electors in the event of Congres- 
Sional failure to act. 

Two conditions seem as necessary to the suc- 
cess of such an arrangement: Prestige for the 
Council similar to that of the Supreme Court, 
and Constitutional modifications to make the 
results of referenda effective. 


What Airmen Find 
Fourteen Miles Up 


Up nearly 14 miles (74,000 feet) above the sur- 
face of the earth, an Army stratosphere balloon 
attains the highest level yet reached by man. 

Purpose of the flight: Scientific investigation 
of winds, light and electrical phenomena. 

Some results as reported by Government scien- 
tists and investigators of the National Geo- 
graphic Society, co-sponsor of the expedition: 

The sun appeared brighter, the sky darker, as 
less atmosphere was present to disperse light. 

Electrical conductivity of the air increased 
many fold, making electrical instruments less re- 
liable in their action. 

Barometer fell from 76 to 27, indicating that 
two-thirds of the atmosphere by weight was be- 
low the balloon at its highest point 

Temperature fell to 76 degrees below zero. 























What the Federal Government Is Doing—A Close-up View of National Affairs— 
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Computing Nation's Loss 
During the Depression 


Two ways of figuring the money cost of the de- 
pression 

1.—With the Department of Commerce, by 
counting up the extent to which the country 
dipped into its capital. This comes to 26 bil- 
lion dollars in the five years from 1930 to 1934. 

2.—With the Brookings Institution, by esti- 
mating the amount by which the nation’s eco- 
nomic machine has operated below its maximum 
performance. Even in 1929, the Institution cai- 
culates, it failed by 20 per cent to produce in- 
come that it might have produced with facilities 
then existing. 

With a rated capacity for producing 100 bil- 
lion dollars yearly, the nation has actually pro- 
duced, since the depression began, these 
amounts (in billions of dollars): 81 in 1929; 68 in 
1930; 53.6 in 1931; 39.5 in 1932; 42 in 1933, and 
48.5 in 1934. The cumulative deficit below that 
actually produced in 1929 adds up to 153.4 billion 
dollars. 

Thus would the Institution calculate the loss 
due to unemployment and under-employment, 





Industry Breathes Easier 
as Regulation Wanes 


Presaging Administration support to hasten a 
broadening recovery, Secretary of Commerce 
Roper assures the business community that the 
President's promised breathing spell for indus- 
try is to be permanent. 

Speaking before the Associated Grocery 
Manufacturers, he lets fall words of apprecia- 
tion for business leadership in its fight against 
adversiiy. “Badness, not bigness, is the element 
to be eliminated,” he declares, “for without big- 
ness there can be no penetrating recovery.” 

Response of business: Highest industrial 
stock prices in four years. 


Freedom Raises Its Flag 
Over Another Land 


The flag of freedom, at least of partial free- 
dom, waves over the Philippines as Presiglent 
Roosevelt formally relinquishes American rule 
over the islands. 

Now begins a 10-year probationary period, dur- 
ing which the Philippines govern their internal 
affairs under their own Congress and President, 
while their foreign relations are managed by the 
United States. 

At the end of the ten years, the liberating law 
contemplates full freedom for the islands except 
in one respect. That respect is the right of the 
United States to maintain a naval base there. 

A background fact: The islands now face a 
gradually rising American tariff against the 
main part of their trade, which previously en- 
tered American markets free of tax 


| 
| 





and in 


& Underwood 


| Underwood 
| WHAT ABOUT BANKING? 


| Robert V. Fleming (left), of Washington, D. C., 
| the new president of the American Bankers Asso- 
| ciation, which feels that the Government should re- 
| tire from the field of private lending. Marriner S. 
| Eccles, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
| tells the A. B. A. convention that bankers should 
| speed loans to private industry if they want the 
Government to stay out of the lending business. 











A Curb on Bargain Hunting 
Abroad by the PWA 


No more bargain hunting for foreign-made 
materials to use in PWA projects—at least not 
without prior PWA approval. 

That is the new rule, which grows out of a 
tempest over a $19,000 order for German steel 
let by a contractor engaged on New York's Tri- 
borough bridge. PWA funds are used in the 
project. The German bid was 52 per cent below 
four identical American bids. 

Protests come thick and fast. First from the 
domestic steel industry. Then from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and fxyom Secretary of 
Commerce Roper, Their gro : ,Relief money 
is for benefit of Americans. 

In passing on similar cases in the future, de- 
clares PWA Administrator Ickes, he will demand 
answers to two questions, namely: 

1.—Is the foreign product being subsidized by 
a foreign government? 

2.—Is the American bid collusive and calcu- 
lated to take advantage of the PWA? 


Recovery Barometer Moves 
Toward ‘Fair Weather’ 


The barometer’ of recovery veers toward fair 
weather by another point. 
That point registers as a change in the name 


the work of one of Uncle Sam's 50 or 


Current Happenings and What They Mean 





| 
| 
| 
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+ + 


more corporations, The Federal Surplus Relief 
Corporation becomes the Federal Surplus Com- 
modity Corporation. 

No longer an emergency agency for buying up 
unmanageable farm surpluses and distributing 
them to the needy, the corporation becomes part 
of the regular machinery for maintaining an 
ever-normal granary. 

It is through this corporation that a permis- 
sible 30 per cent of tariff receipts will be used for 
subsidizing sales of excess farm products, as pro- 
vided for in a recent law. 


Lower or Higher Interest 
For Home Owners? 


Now in November, 1935, two and one-half 
years after the bank panic holiday, the Admin- 
istration and the American Bankers Association 
compare notes. 

From President Roosevelt comes word to the 
Association, meeting in New Orleans, that he ob- 
serves the great recovery with deep interest, 
hopes that credit will be extended at lower rates 
to real estate as well as to business. 

Counters ABA's retiring President Hecht: 
“Banks are being harmed by the low interest 
rates fostered by the Government and by the 
high rates it pays to postal savings depositors.” 

Rallying bankers to a defiance of the Govern- 
ment, newly elected Second Vice President Orval 
W. Adams urges them to place an “embargo” on 
Federal bonds so as to force a balancing of the 
budget. 

Replies Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Eccles: “Words like those of a drowning man re- 
fusing a life line as an assertion of his liberty 
to drown.” 


A Plea For Clarification 
To Speed Home-Building 


Home building to fill a vast accumulated need 
—is it to move forward on a broad front and, 
if so, how? 

The Government's answer to the first question 
is “Yes.” To the second it gives 40 answers, 
each supplied by a different Federal agency 
charged with some aspect of a housing program. 

The result: Slowness of accomplishment. not 
at all to the liking of industriés that supply 
building materials. 

Hence an appeal to the President by these 
industries, asking clarification in order that 
mortgage money may be forthcoming, materials 
may flow steadily and employment may be sta- 
bilized. 





Drafting 2 10 Year Plan 
To Electrify Our Farms 


Provisional blueprints for a ten-year plan to 
bring electricity to 50 per cent of all farm homes 
are sketched by Rural Electrification Adminis- 
trator Morris L. Cooke 

They are sent in a letter to Senator George 
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That— tion. 


Federal departments 
quiet warnings to individual broad- 
that being 
the stations in Govern- 


are making 


casting stations cuts 
made by 
ment sponsored programs will lead 


they are not 


That— 


to complaints that 
fulfilling their public service func- 


tion. The “threat” is the hint that 


December 
trial Progress, is at odds with the 


“Trouble-shooters” 
they can alter the plan to make a 
part payment earlier. 


Maj. George L. Berry, with his 
9th, 


believe That— 


investigating real 


os x * 


holders’ reorganization committees 
and other groups in various cities, 
is making every effort to lay the 
committee report on this question, 
with proposals of legislation, be- 


Council of Indus- 


Chairman Sabath of the House 
special committee which has been 
estate bond- 


non-cooperating stations might 


lose their license to do business. 


x * x 

That— 
Field investigators have uncoy- 
ered $74,000,000 in “assets” re- 
maining from scores of millions 


paid out as loans to about 250,000 
farm families “rehabilitated” by 
the FERA. What proportion of 
these items listed as assets is re- 
coverable To 
Dr. Tugwell was given the job of 


remains uncertain 


finding out 


That— 

When AAA officials and farmer 
representatives got through plan- 
ning a new corn-hog control pro- 
gram for 1936 they found that the 
changed basis for 
provide no check payments to hog 
1936 elec- 


control would 


farmers until after the 


e 


Federal Trade Commission and the 
Department of Commerce, both of 
which «ave their own ideas about 
the future of industrial planning 
in this country. 


uary. 


That— 


Prominent private welfare agen- 
cies will probably bring pressure 


fore the House not later than Jan- 


That— 

Dr. Rexford Guy Tugwell’s force 
of thousands of Resettlement Ad- 
ministration workers 
make public in a big way their in- 
dignation over the fact that they 
have been paid and 
their status is still in a 
Dr. Tugwell found that he had in- 
herited some thousands of FERA 
workers he knew nothing about. 


may soon 


irregularly 
muddle. 


x * x 


That— 
Much of the time of Work Pro- 


gram administrators is taken up 


That— to bear on high Federal relief offi- with requests and complaints from 
President Roosevelt's speech in cials so that certain phases of the individual Senators and Congress- 

Atlanta late in November will be transient relief program may be men concerning projects in their 

devoted in a large measure to a continued after the rest of the di- states and districts. 

review of what the New Deal has rect relief program comes to an ie 

done for the southern farmer end. That— 


* * 
That— 
That— 


The brought 
about a law putting under Federal 
regulation 
busses in interstate commerce, are 


railroads, having 


motor trucks and 


Reserve 


System, 


Thumbs have been turned down on 
most of the names on a slate of 
candidates for places on the new 
Board of Gcvernors of the Federal 
submitted 


When the Senate next .January 
votes on the $2,200,000,000 World 
War veterans’ bonus bill, already 
passed by the House, an amend- 
ment will be proposed to pay back 
to the 178,000 Spanish War veter- 


by ans and the 40,000 descendants of 


hoping to get repeal of the old Marriner S. Eccles, chairman of the Spanish War veterans the money 
long and short haul clause of the forthcoming board. Only one mem- _ deducted from their pensions while 
Interstate Commerce Act next ses- ber of the existing Federal Reserve the Economy Act was in force. 
sion of Congress, to get more rey- Board is said to be in line for a The “back-pay” would run to al- 
nue governor's post on the new board most $63,000.000. 





+ W. Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, exponent of the 





gospel of electricity for all 

Estimate of the program—41,500 
million dollars, to be supplied partly from pri- 
vate sources and partly from public funds. Only 
10.9 per cent of farms now have electric service, 
much below the figure for many other countries. 

One-third of the investment, it is calculated, 
would be self-supporting; two-thirds would re- 
quire partial subsidy, to be provided on the as- 
sumption that the widtst possible use of elec- 
tricity is, like the use of roads, a socially desir- 
able objective. 


the cost of 


What It Costs to Feed 
The Nation’s Destitute 


With 26 States now removed from Uncle Sam's 
direct relief rolls, the Relief Administration sums 
up the cost to date of contributions for the sup- 
port of the destitute. 

Here are the figures, covering the period from 
the beginning of 1933: 

Contributions by the Federal 
2,523 million dollars. 

Contributions by States—435 million; by mu- 
nicipalities—584 million. 

Two facts must be added for estimating the 
Significance of these figures. 

One is that they do not include public works 
expenditures, a substantial portion of which con- 
sists of loans. Total spent to date—832 million 
dollars. 

The other is that the figures do not include a 
billion dollars paid out by the Civil Works Ad- 
ministration for quick, small-scale jobs. 


Government— 


Labor Relations Board 
Tries Its Wings 


Issue is joined between the National Labor 
Relations Board and two of the largest com- 
munication corporations in the country. 

The corporations are Western Union Tele- 
graph Company and Mackay Radio Company. 
Question is, may these companies support their 
company unions and discharge employes for ac- 
tivities in independent unions in the face of pro- 
hibition of these practices by the Labor Act 
passed at the last session of Congress? 

What narrows the issue is the fact that the 
corporations are clearly in interstate commerce. 





Underwood & Underwood 
STRIKING A BARGAIN 


| 

| William Lyon Mackenzie King (left), Premier of 
| Canada, and Cordell Hull, Secretary of State of the 
| 


United States, who carried through negotiations | 
for a commercial treaty. 

| 

| 





The fight must be made on the general authority 
of Congress to impose a policy favoring inde- 
pendent labor unions. 


Vigilant Eyes 
On War Traders 


Vigilant eyes tollow the moves of those who 
export potential war supplies to Italy 

They are the eyes of the State Department, 
which declares that such trade is contrary to 
the policy of the Government. Oil and cotton 
exports consigned to Italy are found to be 
sharply up. 

This declaration, together with the ban on 
arms exports, marks the limit to which the Gov- 
ernment may now go in applying “sanctions” 
against Italy in company with League of Nations 
powers. 


. 


‘The General Welfare’: 
A Definition Sought 


What is the general welfare? 

That question is put to the Supreme Court by 
the Justice Department, intervening as a “friend 
of the court” in a case involving the validity of 
the law establishing the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation. 

Reason for the question is 
basic New Deal laws rest on th¢ right of Con- 
gress to tax for the general welfare. Point at 
issue is: May benefits for part of the nation be 
embraced under the term, such benefits, for in- 
Stance, as those given to farmers, to unemployed, 
to the aged? The Court has never ruled on the 
point 

Precedents are cited from George Washing- 
ton’s request to Congress for money to encour- 
age agriculture and to establish a national uni- 
versity and from the numerous Congressional ap- 
for puviic health, flood relief 


welfare and farm aid 


that many of the 


propriations ocial 
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‘TOMORROW 


A LOOK AHEAD 











[Continued from Page 1.] 


desire for a chance at the markets 
abroad. 


Canada is our biggest custo- 

mer. But she put up her tariffs 
when the Hawley-Smoot tariff 
Act was passed. 
higher and higher tariffs pro- 
duced retaliations from which now 
America is trying to extricate the 
world. It is true the New Deal 
has imposed protections and em- 
bargoes here and there but the 
trend now is to develop foreign 
trade by reciprocity. If the Cana- 
dian treaty is a success, more ex- 
tensive tariff reductions may be 
looked for in our dealings with 


Europe. 
Aa AA 


Immediately 
GOVERNMENT ahead is some bud- 


SPENDING TO get cutting and 
SLOW DOWN slowing down of 
government spend- 
ing. This will prove encourag- 
ing to business. The 1936 polit- 
ical campaign is the chief reason 
for the turn toward economy, or 
at least toward less spending. 
The important thing, of course, 
is whether spending will stop 
or whether the trend in deficits 
will really be reduced. The size 
of the present public debt isn’t so 
much a matter of concern as the 
rate at which the expenses have 
been piled up in the last two years. 


. Th 4 Administra 
e ministra- 
BANKERS ARE tion's tilt with the 
REMEMBERING bankers about lend- 
1929 LESSON’ ing money presents 
a vicious circle. 
Bankers say to the government 
the time has come to retire from 
the lending business. The govern- 
ment says this can be done if the 
bankers will loosen up on credit. 
Recalling the condemnation vis- 
ited upon them for their loose 
credit extensions in 1929, the 
bankers are not likely to respond 
to any oratorical appeals sud- 
denly to become generous with 
credit. 
¢ There is, of course, a modi- 
cum of truth on both sides of 
the argument. The reason the 
Federal Housing Administration 
is making such progress is because 
the government is helping by in- 
suring a percentage of the risks. 
In that idea lies the kernel of a 
compromise of viewpoints. Bank- 
ers want to see confidence restored 
before they extend long-time 
credits either in the form of pur- 
chases of government or industrial 
bonds of distant maturity. But 
government holds the key to that 
confidence because it controls the 
policies which make business men 
apprehensive about borrowing. 
So if the New Deal believes it 
is really going to make it pos- 
sible for interest to be earned and 
reasonable profits to be obtained 
by American business, it would 
seem to be in order for the Ad- 
ministration either to give con- 
crete evidence of its intentions in 


| 


The game of | 


+ HUGE 


ROM A FEW HUNDRED MIL- 

LION dollars six years ago, largely 
in agricultural loans, Federal credit 
has expanded until it now totals 
more than eight billion dollars, or 
nearly half as much as the total 
loans shown by all reporting banks. 

One-seventh of all urban home 
mortgages are held by the Federal 
Government. It holds nearly half 
the farm mortgages. It has a tre- 
mendous stake in the banks, the 
railroads, and dozens of other com- 
mercial agencies. 

With these vast holdings the Gov- 
ernment has a substantial financial 
interest in maintaining real estate, 
farm, and industrial values. Its 
commitment is so enormous that a 


| crash in values might entail billions 





its handling of Congress or else to | 
| providing assistance in the mortgage 


keep on insuring loans that are 
made by banks and other financial 
institutions. One or the other of 
these policies is essential. 

The Administration is trying 

through such speeches as Sec- 
retary Roper delivered last week 
to furnish the verbal assurances. 
When Congress meets again these 
assurances will be tested because 
the President’s leadership and 
control over Congress will be even 
more decisive than in last session. 


Davin LAWRENCE. 


| 
| 
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of dollars loss to the taxpayers. 


CAN GOVERNMENT WITHDRAW? 


The Government’s tremendous 
extension of credit leads to this 
question: Will it be possible for 
officials to keep their announced ob- 
jective of removing the Government 
from the financing business when 
emergency conditions are ended? 

Recent developments which lead 
to the official belief that the turn- 
ing point has been reached and 
that governmental lending in the 
future will decline include the fol- 
lowing: 

1—A movement has developed in 
official circles for the adoption of 
measures to encourage sales to pri- 
vate institutions of PWA_ bonds, 
HOLC mortgages and other govern- 
mental holdings. 

This procedure, Treasury officials 
point out, would be in line with ef- 
forts to reduce the Federal budget. 

An important field for resale of 
Government holdings was pointed 
out last week by Leo T. Crowley, 
chairman, Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation, in an address be- 
fore the American Bankers’ Con- 
vention in New Orleans. 

He suggested that banks should 
repurchase the RFC holdings of 
bank preferred stock and notes as 
soon as possible. A total of $900,- 
000,000 of such stock is held by the 
RFC. From a third to a half of the 
stock might be paid off within a 
year, it was pointed out, if business 
improvement continues and FDIC 
policies permit the banks to make 
such purchases. 


HOLC PROSPECTS 

Prospects for large sales of HOLC 
bonds are considered less favorable, 
although HOLC reports a number 
of inquiries in this regard from pri- 
vate institutions. 

In line with this policy, according 
to Treasury officials, the HOLC 


would cease its refinancing opera- | 


tions after its present appropriation 
is exhausted. 

Eventually, according to officials, 
the objective would be to have the 
Federal Government withdraw from 
the mortgage field, except for the 
maintainance of the Home Loan 


Bank System as a rediscount agency | 


and supervisory activities. 

2.—More mortgage money has 
been 
months from private institutions, 


thus eliminating the pressing need | 


for Government assistance. 


3.—There has been less demand | 


for RFC funds. 
In the opinion of RFC officials, 
this tapering off in the demand for 


its funds means that most of its | 


future operations will be concerned 
with the reorganization and refi- 
nancing of some railroads and with 


field. 


Bank System, under the new Bank 
Law, makes the governmental 


financing operations less necessary. | 


PROSPECT FOR EXTENSION 
But there are a number of factors 
pointed out by officials as contribut- 


ing to continued governmental op- | 


erations. They include the follow- 
ing: 
1.—Political pressure may bring 


further extension of Government 





in evidence during recent | 


4.—Liberalization of the Reserve 


+ 





Vast Credit Business Gives Federal Government Financial 


Interest in Realty, Farms and Industry 


credit on favorable terms to relieve 


home owners and farmers. This may 


lead to additional appropriations for 
such purposes. 

2—Such agencies as the Rural 
Electrification Administration and 
the Electric Home and Farm Au- 
thority, which are just beginning 
operations, open up a new field of 
governmental credit extension which 
may be expanded. 

In what fields has governmental 
credit extension been most im- 
portant? 

In general, governmental lending 
has been in agricultural loans, in- 
dustrial and home mortgage loans, 
and miscellaneous loans, such as the 
lending operations of the PWA and 
the EHFA. 


RECORD OF AGRICULTURE 


Agriculture has the longest record 
of benefit from governmental loans, 
dating back to 1916, when the Fed- 
eral Land Banks were organized to 
enable farmers to obtain better 
long-term credit facilities. About 
two-fifths of all outstanding gov- 
ernmental loans have been made to 
agricultural interests. 

The extent to which the Gov- 
ernment’s interest in farm mort- 
gage financing has grown is shown 
by comparative figures for its hold- 
ings of farm mortgages in 1928, 
when the farm mortgage debt was 
at its height, and at present. 

In 1928 only about one-eighth of 
the farm mortgage debt was held by 
strictly federal agencies, it is esti- 
mated. Under conditions of the last 
two years the FCA has been doing 
about three-fourths of the long- 
term mortgage refinancing. 

Loans of the RFC now outstand- 








ing amount to nearly one-fifth of 
all Government credit. Its officials 
explain that its operations have 
been conducted so that they did not 
involve competition with private 
business. Since the RFC is organ- 
ized as a temporary agency, it is 
not expected to have any perma- 
nent effect on banking practices. 


Loans to home owners represent 
two-fifths of the total amount of 
Federal credit. Various types of 
miscellaneous loans comprise the 
balance of the outstanding credit. 

To the extent that the Home 
Loan Bank System sets the condi- 
tions of operations in the mortgage 
field it is expected to have great 
influence in the future. 


But the greatest potential danger 
from Government operations in the 
home financing field, according to 
critics, is that politics may play an 
important part in the establishment 
of agencies which attempt to “do 
something” for the home owner, 
even though such measures result 
in the Government financing part 
of the operating costs of lending 
agencies. 


NEW ROLE OF LANDLORD 


Government lending, on a limited 
scale, also is leading to a new Fed- 
eral role—operations as a landlord 
and as an investor in private busi- 
nesses. 


In the HOLC, 2,105 foreclosure 
proceedings had been instituted 
against delinquent borrowers up to 
Oct. 15, 1935. As a result, up to 
that date the agency had acquired 
361 properties, most of which it is 
operating until it finds a satisfac- 
tory purchaser. 


The RFC has had to buy $3,290,- 





000 of the collaterial it has accepted 
as security for loans. 

Through its credit operations it 
is conceivable that the Government 
might become the largest home 
owner in the country, the owner of 
factories, utilities, oil wells, and of 
numerous other properties on which 
it has made loans. 

There follows a detailed outline 
of the activities of the various gov- 
ernmental lending agencies: 

Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion: Largest of the Federal lend- 
ing agencies and the first of the 
emergency agencies, the RFC was 
set up to relieve credit pressure 
upon banks, railroads and finance 
and insurance companies. 

In its role to ald private business, 
the RFC is conceded to have been 
more successful than any other gov- 
ernmental agency. Since it was es- 
tablished in 1932, according to its 
October report, it has disbursed $5,- 
693,931,729 in activities of this na- 
ture. Of this amount, 54 per cent 
has been repaid. 

The peak in RFC operations was 
reached in the latter part of 1933. 

The largest three borrowers from 
the RFC have been railroads, mort- 
gage loan companies and banks. But 
its funds have been used for numer- 
ous other purposes. 

It is making loans to credit un- 
ions; to industrial and commercial 
businesses; to the fishing industry; 
to the mining, milling, and smelting 
businesses; to public school authori- 
ties to pay teachers; to finance the 
sale of agricultural surpluses in ex- 
port markets; and for numerous 


other governmental and private 
projects. 
Farm Credit Administration: 


Practically every phase of agri- 
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cultural financing is now covered by 
governmental activity. 

Loans of the agencies under 
the Farm Credit Administration 
throughout this year have been to- 
taling subsiantially more each 
month than for the comparable pe- 
riod last year. 

At the end of September, accord- 
ing to the report of the FCA, it had 
made loans totaling $3,319,097,808. 

Critics of the Federal system of 
agricultural financing hold that it 
has skimmed the cream of such fi- 
nancing in rural areas and deprived 
banks of much business which they 
would have had otherwise. 

Officials of the FCA answer this 
criticism by pointing out that the 
greater part of Governmental loans 
have been for refinancing purposes, 
leading to the assumption that they 
have benefitted rather than injured 
creditors. 


HOME MORTGAGE AGENCIES: 

Government lending operations in 
the mortgage field may be classified 
in two groups: Those through the 
agencies which provide direct assist- 
ance to the home owner and those 
which are of indirect assistance to 
the builder or mortgagor. 

Direct help to the borrower is lim- 
ited largely to the small owner and 
is furnished through the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. It is no 
longer receiving applications but 
during its existence has received 1,- 
884,934 requests for loans. 

The latest report of the HOLC 
shows that 930,996 loans involving 
a total of $2,815,451,303 have been 
closed. Under the existing law the 
HOLC is authorized to issue bonds 
up to $4,350,000,000 for refinancing 
mortgages on houses occupied by the 
owner. 

Indirect benefits to home owners 
have been provided largely by the 
RFC through its loans to mortgage 
loan companies, building and loan 





associations, and banks and trust 
companies. 

Miscellaneous Federal Lending 
Agencies: The Public Works Ad- 
ministration, through the work of its 
low-cost housing division, its ad- 
vances to municipalities and its 
financing of self-liquidating non- 
Federal projects, is definitely a lend- 
ing agency. 

Financing of installment sales of 
electric equipment is a new line of 
Government credit extension which 
is being carried out by the Electric 
Home and Farm Authority. Credit 
for the financing of consumer pur- 
chases up to $10,000,000 nas been 
extended to the EHFA by the RFC. 

Since the Federal Reserve Banks 
are privately owned, they do not 
classify as Government credit agen- 
cies. However, these banks have 
been authorized by Congress to fur- 
nish capital to businesses which are 
unable to obtain necessary financial 
assistance on a reasonable basis 
from the customary sources. Thus 
far the amount of such loans has 
been small. 

The Export-Import banks were es- 
tablished to finance foreign trade. 


LOANS TO SHIPPING 


Loans of the United States Ship- 
ping Board Bureau are on account 
of the construction requirement of 
the United States Merchant Marine 
Corporation. 


Financing of rural electrification 
projects is now possible through the 
Rural Electrification Administration, 
which has been allotted $100,000,000 
of the work relief appropriation. 

Another new feld of lending is 
provided by the Resettlement Ad- 
ministration. It makes loans to pov- 
erty-stricken farmers to enable 
them to resume farming on a profit- 
able basis. Also the RA has super- 
vision over the subsistence home- 
steads projects which lend capital 
to enable families to obtain home- 
steads. 
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Whom does your advertising interest 


—besides yourself? 


This true story illustrates the costly 


folly of advertising first, and finding out afterwards 





OME years ago at a leading New York 

theatre there was produced a play, 
the theme of which concerned a man’s 
soul, progressing through many reincar- 
nations. It was backed by a man of wealth, 
who determined that the play would run 
until the public got its message. 


A $1,500,000 Experiment 


But the people did not care about rein- 
carnation. They stayed away from the 
play in droves. Once in a while, on a big 
night, there would be ten in the house. 
So the backer finally allowed the people 
to come free. 

After a two-year run, the show closed. 
The verdict of the cash register said, “Re- 
incarnation—No Sale.” 

The backer had spent $1,500,000 on a 
product that was of interest to nobody 
but himself... a product that never did 
lend itself to advertising in the first place. 


What Interests the Advertiser Most 
Often Interests the Consumer Least 


Lord & Thomas never allow an advertiser 
to fall into the costly error of assuming 
that what interests him most will interest 
the consumer most. 


Lord & Thomas advertising never starts 
until we have found out, first, exactly 
what does interest the consumer most. 
With this knowledge, we lift out the one 
great Reason-Why, and show the con- 
sumer in an irresistible way why it is in 
his interest to buy our product. 

The sales reports of our clients are our 
box-office records—the only standard by 
which to judge salesmanship-in-print. 


Winning Reasons-Why Are Rooted 
in the Self-Interest of the Consumer 


Every winning Reason-Why, however 
presented, must be solidly grounded in 
the one emotion which rings the cash 
registers for a product—the Self-Interest 
of the consumer. And the discovery of 
these Reasons-Why is almost always the 
result of keeping the Consumer View- 
point. 

Every advertiser has that objective. 
But few achieve it, because they become 
engrossed with the inside importance of 
their own story or product. 

When applied to even a long-estab- 
lished product, however, the Consumer 
Viewpoint produces invaluable results. 
For example: one of our clients manu- 


factures a small packaged product, sold 
practically everywhere at a low unit cost. 
He sought a selling idea that would be at 
once new to the public, compelling and 
exclusive. 


Matching the Outside Viewpoint with 
Inside Knowledge Reveals the Answer 


Working closely with him, and match- 
ing our outside viewpoint with his inside 
knowledge, the winning Reason-Why 
was found. In the form of a single manu- 
facturing process—an idea that had al- 
ways been there, awaiting the trained 
perceptions of men who knew what 
people wanted. Dramatized by true sales- 
manship-in-print, it multiplied sales 
many-fold. 

To take accurate soundings of the pub- 
lic’s interests in these complex times is a 
special science. To convert the public to 
a product through a winning Reason- 
Why is another—one to test the genius of 
a commercial Moody or a Sankey. 

Yet Lord & Thomas have been singular- 
ly successful in both these fields for over 
63 years. In the past five years of depres- 
sion alone, we have invested in advertis- 


ing for clients the sum of $180,000,000. 


LORD & THOMAS « advertising 


There are Lord & Thomas offices in New York; Chicago; Los Angeles; San Francisco; Toronto; Paris; London 
Each office is a complete advertising agency, self-contained; collaborating with other Lord & Thomas offices to the client’s interest 
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light of the President's Week, when 

on Friday the President bade his 
assembled Cabinet rise in a body and follow him 
into his office. There with fitting ceremony 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King, for the Domin- 
ion of Canada, and Secretary of State Hull, for 
the United States, affixed their signatures to 
the new reciprocal trade treaty. 

Armistice Day was a busy one. Up to the 
crowded amphitheater in Arlington came the 
White House car, to the space before the Tomb 
of the Unknown Soldier. The wreath was laid 
upon the tomb and the President, with his silk 
hat over his heart, in the position prescribed 


? Sit 
“H ANDS across the border” was the high- 


for civilian deference, stood erect while taps 
were sounded. 
“KEEP COUNTRY OUT OF WAR” 

The Armistice Day address reiterated the 


pledge to keep this country out of war, urged 
again the “good neighbor” policy and challenged 
the other nations to reduce armaments with the 
promise that America was ready to follow suit. 
The President spoke also of the Canadian pact, 
dramatically announcing for the first time that 
it was all but signed and sealed. 

Warning of the dangers of the moment he 
pronounced slowly and with emphasis: 

“Jealousies between nations continue; arma- 
ments increase; national ambitions that disturb 
the world’s peace are thrust forward. Most seri- 
ous of all, international confidence in the sacred- 
ness of international contracts is on the wane.” 

America, he continued, must strive for inter- 
national harmony, must not build walls around 
itself; must protect itself but not go beyond self- 
protection. Aggression, he said—and here the 
cheers burst out—was an impossibility as far as 
his Administration was concerned. But defense 
against aggression was another matter. 

He then proceeded to the amphitheatre and 
spoke his appeal for peace, his warning of the 
necessity to arm for defense. Equal applause 
greeted each statement. 

Back at his desk he received a necessarily cur- 
tailed list of callers. Elsey Roberts, editor of the 
St. Louis Star; Henry Morgenthau, Secretary of 
the Treasury; a small committee from the Na- 
tional Student Federation with a long state- 
ment appealing for world peace and a duo 
to discuss direct Federal relief for New York 
State. They were Governor Herbert Lehman 
and Corrington Gill, assistant administrator of 
the Federal Relief Emergency Administration. 

On Tuesday it was business as usual in the 
Executive Offices and as if scenting the shorten- 
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—Underwood ‘& Underwood 
TRIBUTE ON ARMISTICE DAY 


The Executive, accompanied by his military aide, 





Col. Edwin Watson, and Commander Ray 
Murphy of the American Legion, leads the nation 
in celebration of the 17th Anniversary of Armistice 





Day, at Arlington National Cemetery. 





Thanksgiving, the waiting room was a bee hive. | 

Another official document signed by the Presi- 
dent and sealed with the insignia of the United 
States made its annual appearance — the 
Thanksgiving Day proclamation, 


AN EXAMPLE TO THE WORLD 

And once again, the author forsook the formal 
language, which varies so little from year to year, 
and inserted another personal appeal for peace. 
Not only for the blessing of a returning recovery 
but also for the blessings of peace must we be 
thankful, and more than that, set an example 
to the strife-torn world of a people battling for 


ing days until the President would be off for | friendship among nations. 


Warm Springs, as is his usual custom over 
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There were the routine visitors: Robert Fech-. | 





House—A Close Up 





Morgenthau and Acting Budget Director Bell, 
and others. 

There was also a man with an invitation. 
Jerome D. Greene, secretary of Harvard Uni- 
versity, came to ask the President to attend the 
tercentennary of Harvard next year, when, he 
said, 10 per cent of the 70,000 living Harvard 
alumni would be present. The President agreed 
to return to his Alma Mater next September for 
the celebration and to be one of the speakers. 


BUSINESS ON THE AGENDA 


Another visitor was Professor James H. Rogers, 
one of the parents of managed currency who 
went to China to see what his plan nad done 
to the Celestial finances and who is now return- 
ing from another contemplative trip to Europe. 

Business, too, was on the agenda, breathing 
normally so far as could be ascertained. Shep- 
herded by the fatherly Secretary Roper, digni- 
fied as usual with his black-ribboned pince-nez, 
Harry Kendall, head of the Advisory Council 
and Delancey Kountzé entered the oval office 
where they were jointly directed to continue 
their advisory duties under a new plan of or- 
ganization to be taken up at the Council's next 
meeting. 

The next day Postmaster General Farley was 
on hand again—he had called the day before— 
and likewise Secretary Morgenthau and Acting 
Budget Director Bell, whose calls are as regular 
as the rising sun and will be until the budget is 
compiled. They have, they admitted, made ex- 
cellent progress. 

Meanwhile the conference with the press had 
yielded some fruit, although the President said 
when the men came in that he didn’t think he 
could even invent any news for them. 

The document ordering the signing of the 
Canadian treaty had been sent to the State De- 
partment according to protocol, but there was 
nothing further to be revealed on that subject. 

A ticklish question of neutrality—would Amer- 
ica, for instance, under the present law, have to 
declare munition embargoes against the colonies 
or dominions of a nation which went to war? 
Canada, of course, was in everyone's mind. 

The President would not, he said, cross that 
bridge until he came to it. 

Then the talk turned to banking and then the 
President amplified his appeal of the previous 


His Callers, His Duties, His Diversions 


ner, head of the CCC; Secretary Ickes; Secretary 4 
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~-Wide World 


FIRST WITH A BUTTON 


The American Red Cross opens its annual roll call 

by enrolling President Roosevelt. Pinning the Red 

Crosa emblem on the President is Nurse Augusta 

E. Burton, while Admiral Cary T. Grayson, Red 

Cross Chairman, and Capt. Wilson Brown, White 
House aide, look on. 











day to the assembled bankers for easier money. 
As usual he used a true parable. 

A fellow he knew, or of whose case he knew, 
wanted to buy a farm. It was in the East. 
He was able to pay 60 per cent of the price in 
cash and he wanted a mortgage for the other 
40 per cent. He shopped around at the banks 
and the best rate he could get was 6 per cent. 

That kind of thing, the President opined, was 
slowing up recovery. 


VISITORS FROM STRATOSPHERE 

When asked what he thought the rate of in- 
terest should be he indicated that it ought to be 
below 6 per cent. 

For the second time in the week the President 
accepted, on Thursday, an invitation to speak 
and receive an honorary degree at a special 
convocation called by Notre Dame University 
for the purpose of honoring Carlos Romulo, 
Philippine Independence leader. The ceremony 
will take place Deecmber 9, with Cardinal 
Mundelein officiating. 


A more impressive visit, if not as flamboyant,” 


was that made by the latest heroes of the strato- 

















A Defense of Bigness 
In Industrial System 


By DANIEL C. ROPER 
Secretary of Commerce. 


T° THOSE who insist that there is an antag- 
onism of objectives between the Federal Gov- 
ernment and business, I wish to call to their at- 
tention * * * this pronouncement of the Presi- 
dent's: “The interests of what we broadly term 
business are not in conflict with, but wholly in 
harmony with, mass interests.” It now becomes 
the task of business, in cooperation with the 
Department of Commerce, to see that imaginary 
oppositions of interests are eliminated and that 
American business, in accordance with the Presi- 
den’s clearcut statements,«is able to move for- 
ward aggressively into a future of greater prog- 
ress. In our form of society there can be no tol- 
eration of efforts to divide our people into two 
groups—the “Haves” and the “Have Nots.” The 
creation of any such line of demarcation is un- 
thinkable in our democracy. The objective of 
democracy is to bring about a greater distribu- 
tion of benefits through evolution, not confisca- 
tion through any revolutionary methods. * * * 


THE CENTER OF CONFLICT 

With the beginning of the depression in 1929, 
an inexorable shadow of eclipse began to move 
slowly across the American business and indus- 
trial system. Major emphasis was placed on 
what was bad and undesirable to the virtual ex- 
clusion of what was good and desirable. The de- 
pression was dramatized chiefly in terms of the 
tragically and rapidly increasing army of unem- 
ployed. Business occupied that precise point in 
the economic system where the issues of unem- 
ployment and wage and salary reductions were 
joined. * * * 

Littie cognizance was given to the far-reach- 
ing, national circumstances which forced em- 
ployers to pursue such courses of action. Indeed, 
scarcely .any recognition was given to the large 
number of cases in which management retained 
employes long after there was any economic jus- 
tification for keeping them on the pay roll. 

These and other circumstances created a com- 
plex situation which, strongly affected by a de- 
pression public opinion, functioned to make 
business the “scapegoat.” * * * 


BENEFITS OF BIGNESS 


But business leadership generally in those 
years displayed greater vision and ingenuity 
than did the leadership in many other fields, in- 
cluding those of Government and finance. To- 


day, in the aftermath of this indictment of busi- 
ness to which I have alluded, there still prevail 
misconceptions and misinterpretations concern- 
ing business which must be eliminated if recov- 
ery is to receive its full and effective impetus. I 
refer, for example, to such allegations that ‘“bad- 
ness” is an inseparable counterpart of “bigness” 
and that a constant curb must be maintained 
against business profits. 

I am convinced that, if we are to be motivated 
primarily by the assumption that bigness must 
be penalized and restricted merely because of its 
size, broad and penetrating recovery will be im- 
possible. 

Bigness has been a natural and fundamental 
factor in our national development. Geographic- 
ally, our vast area imposes upon us the primary 
problem of creating and adapting our economic 
mechanisms that they will serve most effectively 
the vast area and demands of our people. * * * 

The incentive to build and construct on a large 
scale basis has been one of the greatest assets in 
the development of our nation up to the pres- 
ent time. Economically, we are three or four 
nations in one. In an economy of these charac- 


+ 
paying dividends. 


teristics, interstate commerce is mandatory to 


maximum effectiveness and progress. Interstate 
commerce begets bigness. The one process is not 
possible without the other mechanism. 


ABUSES OF POWER 


But human experience reveals the tendency to 
exploit as size and power increase. Some abuses 


of this power have set society against bigness. | 


The misdeeds of a few have brought an indict- 
ment against the many. Thus, today, as a basic 
objective, we are faced not with the problem of 
eliminating or continuing big business enterprise, 
but with the question of how the normal growth 
and development of business and industry, in 
accordance with our extensive and diversified 
economy, can be directed most effectively for 
national, social and economic progress. 

This cannot be done over night and no policy 
can be more suicidal than that of going to such 
extremes in removing undesirable features as to 
paralyze the Imperatively necessary constructive 
factors. I conceive it as the fundamental duty 
of the Department of Commerce to endeavor to 
see that no xtreme measures are initiated which 
may have deterrent effects upon business recov- 
ery. With the consistent support and coopera- 
tion of business, we will win in this objective. 

Business profits cannot be penalized or the 
profit-and-loss system will suffer with a bad case 
of angina pectoris. Businesses making profits 
during the depression have been held up to cen- 
sure because it was pointed out that millions were 
unemployed, while some companies were actually 


| 





This contrast is unfair. As 
long as we maintain our present capitalistic sys- 
tem, and it will be maintained, no obstructions 
or deterrents must be permanently set up to pre- 
vent fair and reasonable profits. * * * 


PROFIT, THE BASIC NEED 


The human element is still and must continue 
to be the most respected element in business and 
society. The unemployed can be absorbed in 
private industry when and as more extensive 
profit-making develops. * * * 

The Department of Commerce is dedicated to 
the achievement of the objectives recited through- 
out this discourse. Our endeavors to attain these 
ends cannot fail if we have the thorough cooper- 


. 


Underwood & Underwood 
NEW DEALERS HONOR NEW ERA 


Postmaster General James A. Farley (right’ shows 

Secretary of Commerce Daniel C. Roper the first 

sheet of air mail stamps which have been issued 
for the trans-Pacific Right to China this week. 





ation of business men. This is our mutual chal- 
lenge and let us meet that challenge with the 
fulfillment of our mutual responsibilities. 

Just and reasonable profits cannot be consid- 
ered synonymous with profiteering, nor bigness 
with badness. It is rather integrity in big and 
little business which needs to be stressed. Every 
effort must be made to guarantee all businesses 
their proper and profitable place in our eco- 
nomic system. * * * 

{From an address, “Business Plans for Business 

Needs,” before the convention of the Associated 


Grocery Manufacturers of America, in New York 
City, Nov. 13.] 
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for Economic Policies 


By HENRY A. WALLACE 
Secretary of Agriculture, 


,OCIAL change will continue in every field of 
“human activity until the end of time. * * * 
Our institutions—notably our economic and po- 
litical institutions—will adapt themselves to so- 
cial change or they will vanish. * * * 

Were Madison, Hamilton and their colleagues 
alive today, it seems to me they would insist 
upon relating the Constitution to the surround- 
ing environment. * * * 


THE AIMS OF BUSINESS 


‘We live in an economic society increasingly 
dominated by the large corporation, carrying out 
price and production policies which affect the 
welfare of all of us. The “invisible hand” may 
Still be operating, but it is not the invisible hand 
of which Adam Smith wrote. Are our corporate 
lords and masters, who have so radically altered 
the institution of private property since 1787, 
willing to reconsider our political Constitution 
in the light of their own significant alterations 
in our economic constitution? Or must we take 
the unkind view that when vested interests were 
localized, they wanted a strong central govern- 
ment in order to protect their property from 
control or regulation by local governments, 
whereas now that these interests are themselves 
interstate and strongly centralized, they want a 
weak central government in order to protect 
their property from control or regulation by the 
central government? * * * 


THE ‘INTERESTS’ OF 1787 


There were special interests in 1787, to be sure, 
but they had a strong sense of obligation to na- 
tional unity, and they lacked the modern means 
of overnight enlisting the prejudices of millions. 
Today conservatives fear the possibility of a fu- 
sion of one set of interests, while liberals fear 
the fusion of another set. It is possible that 
both fears are justified. 

In this situation I can see only one solution, 
and that is to require of each of these special 
interest groups a subordination to the general 
welfare. * * * 

The material objectives which would undoubt- 
edly appeal to all groups, classes and parties can 
be briefly stated somewhat as follows: Our na- 
tional economic goal must be increased balanced 
production of the things which people really need 
and want (1) at prices low enough so consumers 
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sphere, Captains Albert Stevens and Orvil An- 
derson of the Army Air Corps. They answered 
a number of questions which the President asked, 
dealing particularly with appearance of the earth 
and sky. It was too early, the aviators said, to 
discuss the scientific results of the trip. 

Economic and financial conditions in Europe 
were discussed by Joseph P. Kennedy, former 
head of the Securities Exchange Committee, who 
called at the White House on his return from 
a trip abroad. 

Other routine visitors and the signing of the 
proclamation that sets the Philippine Islands on 
their journey to independence filled a busy day, 
the last hours of which were taken up with 
correspondence. 


CANADA TREATY SIGNED 


Friday's callers were concentrated in the early 
hours for the signing of the Canadian Treaty. 
The press conference took up part of the after- 
noon. 

Jesse Jones, heaa of the RFC, called to report 
on the recent bankers’ meeting where the New 
Deal was roundly criticized; Senator Guffey to 
rejoice over the Kentucky Federal judge's 
declaration of the constitutionality of the coal 
bill to which his name is attached. 

At 3:30 o'clock, the Cabinet rose and pro- 
ceeded across the hall to the President’s office, 
where officials of tne State Department had al- 
ready gathered. The press was suddenly called 
in and found Secretary Hull sitting at the corner 
of the President’s desk, Prime Minister Me- 
Kenzie next to him and facing them on their 
left, the President. 

On the desk were the open formal copies of 
the treaty with their red ribbons ready for the 
Seals, 


SPIRITED TALK TO PRESS 


The representatives of United States and 
Canada signed, while photographers’ lights 
flashed and plate holders rattled. Again, as 
they shook hands, and then “once more” for 
those who missed the first shot. 

The press conference was spirited; there was 
an.emphatic statement on the barring of foreign 
products in Public Works projects in which the 
President showed no little feeling; a hearty en- 
dorsement of Senator Norris, and other matters, 
all discussed elsewhere in these pages. 

It was a busy week-end with a meeting in the 
Oval Office in the White House itself where the 


‘correspondents gathered to ask questions con- 


cerning the Treaty, contents of which had been 
kept secret until the moment of their assembly. 







can buy, but high enough so producers can keep 
on producing, and with income so distributed 
that no one is shut off from participation in con- 
sumption, except those who refuse to work; (2) 
with scrupulous regard for the conservation of 
our remaining natural resources, and (3) by 
means characteristic of our traditional demo- 
cratic processes. * * * 

A first step in arriving at national policies, 
obviously, is to find out the wishes of the peo- 
ple with regard to such controversial issues as 
the tariff, processing taxes, monetary policy, cor- 
porate controls, and so on. * * * 

I have wondered whether a Council on the 
General Welfare, properly located and em- 
rowered, acting under some such economic 
character as I suggested a moment ago, could 
help us achieve this. 

Such a council might be composed of four or 
five of our most eminent economic statesmen. 
* * * The council would obviously have to be 
non-partisan both in letter and spirit. It could 
not function if it were composed of dogmatic, 
doctrinaire economists, of whatever school. It 
should not function unless it were as revered and 
trusted as the Suprme Court. 

Probably the members should be appointed for 
overlapping terms, say from five to 11 years. 
Appointment could be by the President with the 
advice and approval of Congress. * * * 


‘DECISION BY THE PEOPLE 


It could be the function of this council to con- 
sider the enactments of the Federal Government 
in the light of the general welfare, and with 
specific reference to some such economic objec- 
tive as that I suggested a few moments ago. If 
in the mature judgment of the council our na- 
tional economic objectives were being en- 
dangered or violated, it would be the duty of the 
council to inform the Government and the peo- 
ple of this opinion. If nevertheless the appro- 
priate branch of the Government took no ac- 
tion, and if the council saw no reason for modi- 
fying its opinion, it would be its further duty, 
after a proper and ample interval, to submit the 
question to the people. A referendum would 
then be in order, but only after the people had 
had opportunity to become thoroughly informed, 
and to study an impartial presentation of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the practical 
alternatives to the existing enactment. The re- 
sult of the referendum might then serve as a 
guide to the national Government for future 
policies and acts. * * * 


(From an address, “America Considers Its 
Constitution,” before the Academy of Political 
Science, Columbia University, New York City, 
Nov. 14.] 
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A Federal Clipping Service That Keeps 


50 Workers Busy Informing Officials 
Of Reactions to Policies 





At LEAST one “brain-child” of 
the Administration prefers to live 
unseen and unknown. 

“We dislike publicity,” say of- 
ficials of the Press Intelligence, one 
of the largest Government-spon- 
sored newspaper clipping bureaus in 
the world 

Originally set up under the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, 
under the direct sponsorship of the 
President, his secretary, Louis Howe, 
and his adviser, Raymond Moley, 
the Press Intelligence Service since 
the demise of the Blue Eagle has 
had its expenses paid by the Na- 
tional Emergency Council. 

The Press Intelligence, whose very 
life is bound up with what the press 
of the nation reports, doesn’t talk 
about its work 

Working now for two years, the 
organization is still one of the 
“mystery” units of the New Deal. 
Tucked away in one of the dead- 
end corners of the labyrinth-like 
building of the Commerce Depart- 
ment, it almost completely escanes 
the attention of those who wander 
through the tiled mazes. 


400 PAPERS SCANNED 

Huge rooms open on to each other. 
In them some half a hundred work- 
ers pore over some 400 newspapers. 
Not a line that refers to the activi- 
ties of the Federal Government is 
allowed to pass unnoticed. Scissors 
are held in readiness. Snip—and 
what the country editor in the Mid- 
dle West thinks of the corn-hog 





Underwood & Underwood 
GREATEST CLIPPING BUREAU 
Every day of the year, hundreds of 
Federal officials find a digest of the 
comment of the press on their desks. 
In charge of the staff of half a hun- 
dred workers which prepares this di- 
gest is Miss Katherine C. Blackburn 

(above), examining some clippings. 





| graphed bulletins appear on the 
| desks of 400 high Government of- 
ficials. At a glance they can find 
| out what the reaction of the coun- 
| try’s press is toward their policies 
announced two days before. 


SUMMARIZING COMMENT 

Press Intelligence uses what is 
known as a headline style. That is, 
in digesting a story pertaining, for 
example, to the end of Federal di- 
rect relief, the bulletin will say— 
“Mayor S.... Condemns End of 
Dole.” A short sunimary is in- 
cluded, along with the name of the 
publication and its date line. 

In its work, the Press Intelligence 
uses four copies of each of the pa- 
pers from New York City, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore and Washington. 
It is from these “big city” papers 
that most of the general news 
stories relating to the Government 
are digested. In addition, two 
copies of other newspapers are used 
in the general clipping service. 

Should the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture wish to know what the press 
of a certain locality thinks of one 
of his control programs, all he has 
to do (and he frequently does) is 
to phone Chief Katherine C. Black- 
burn of the Press Intelligence and 
state his request. 

NEWS HUNTERS AT WORK 

Immedigtely all the routine clip- 
ping ceases, and a perfectly organ- 
ized corps of news hunters snips 
through all the newspapers pub- 











program is placed away for all time 
in jackets of steel. 

All editorials are digested by a 
trained corps of workers. Most of 
the work, except that of the purely 
routine type, is performed by ex- 
perienced newspaper men and 
women. 

Every morning about 400 mimeo- 








VITALIS 


and the 


“60-SECOND WORKOUT” | 


Hy your hair to help itself. 
Help it by going right 
down to the place where hair- 
health begins—the scalp and 
the hair roots themselves! 

Vitalis with the “60-Second 
Workout” stimulatestight scalp 
—speedscirculationaroundthe 
hair roots—stimulates and in- 
vigorates the actual source of 
healthy, handsome hair. 

The pure vegetable oils of 
Vitalis replenish the natural oil 
So necessary to scalp-health and 
to hair-health. And 
the **60-Second 
Workout” relaxes 
cramped, dry scalps . 
—Massages and! 
rouses hair roots in- ‘ 
tonewactivity. Loose Ne 


dandruff disappears. 
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\ 
Your hair looks more lustrous 
—more alive. It stays where you 
comb it. It’s smooth—natural 
—but it hasn’t that common 
*‘patent-leather” shine. 

Use the “60-Second Work- 
out” freely, whenever you like. 
And here’s a good trick: Use 
Vitalis and a swift, hard mas- 
sage before your shampoo—as 
well as afterward. You'll have 
a perfectly clean scalp—good- 
looking, well-groomed hair— 
and new health for 
both of them. 





» ASK YOUR BARBER 


He’s an expert on the 
care of scalp and hair. 
When he says Vitalis— 
take his advice. 
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rates for both American and European olans. 
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lished in the locality of concern to 

the Secretary. 

The photostatic prints of news- 
paper stories are favored by many 
of the officials. On one large sheet 
of paper they can read the stories 

| from many newspapers. 

The working quarters of the Press 
Intelligence are a fantastic study 
in clippings and old newspapers. 
Racks reaching ceilingward contain 
nothing but the day before yester- 
day’s news. Other racks contain 
nothing but shoe-box-like cartons 
filled with two days before yester- 
day’s news. 


CONDENSATION, THE THEME 

Hunched over large drafting 
boards, men in shirt sleeves with 
green visors shading their eyes do 
nothing but digest editorials. Others 
digest news stories and turn them 
‘into headlines. Condensation is 
their theme and the obligato is the 
tune of dozens of scissors which 
snip their way through news 
columns throughout the working 
hours, 

One floor above, typewriters click 
out the pages which tomorrow are 
read by the President and all his 
executive officers. Mimeograph ma- 
chines whirl out hundreds of copies 
of the bulletins. Messengers shoot 
through bottle-necked traffic to de- 
liver the views of the press to of- 
ficials who made the news. 

The press intelligence has nothing 
in common with Sheridan’s “Critic,” 


who once said: “The newspapers! 
Sir, they are the most villainous, 


licentious, 


Newspapers, with all their sound | the Press Intelligence would much 
and fury, are the very lifeblood of | rather clip stories about Uncle Sam 
| the press intelligence. However, | than about itself. 


Not that I ever read them! No, I-} 
make it a rule never to look into 
a newspaper.” 


abominable, infernal— 

















Record Crowds 
Everywhere See New 


1936 Plymouth! 





NEW 6% TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


Ask for the new Official Chrysler Motors 

Commercial Credit Company Time 

Payment Plan. Figure it for yourself. 
1 Start with your unpaid balance. 


2 *Then add insurance cost...at con- 
ference rates. 
3 Then multiply by 6%—for a 12- 
month plan. One-half of one per cent 
per month for period more or less 
than 12 months. 
NO OTHER CHARGES 
“Im some states « small legal documentary fee ie required. 








AND UP, LISTAT FACTORY, DETROIT 
SPECIAL EQUIPMENT EXTRA 











“$510- 











HE 1936 PLYMOUTH is a record 
crowd-puller. More than 40 added 
improvements are attracting attention. 
The 1936 Plymouth frame is 100% 
more rigid. The Safety-Steel body is 
newly reinforced at five main points. 
Plymouth’s 100% hydraulic brakes 
always stop you smoothly and safely. 
With a new steering design, there 
just isn’t any road-shock. 
Eleven new comfort features are add- 
ed to Plymouth’s famed Floating Ride. 


It’s the Biggest, Most Beautiful Plymouth ever built 











A new sway-eliminator, and, the twice- 
as-rigid frame, give the luxurious rid- 


ing smoothness you'd expect in this big _ 


car. There’s a lot more room, too. 
And again Plymouth is America’s 
most economical full-size car...already 
owners say,‘‘18 to 24 miles per gallon!’”” 
See this beautiful 1936 Plymouth— 
at your Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto 
dealer. Ride in it...drive it, Do 
this before you buy any car today! 
PLYMOUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CORP. 


BUILDS 
GREAT CARS 
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Republican Chiefs Charge 
WPA ‘Bought’ Elections 


Frauds in State Voting Alleged; 
Mr. Hoover Assails “Waste” 


RISTLING charges that WPA funds were ex- 
tensively used to influence the November 
elections were carried in last week's press re- 
leases from the Republican National Committee. 
Despite “Administration assurances that there 
is to be no politics in connection with work-relief 
funds and activities,” the National Committee 
asserts, “the closing stage of the Kentucky cam- 
paign was marked by open prostitution of the 
WPA set-up by Roosevelt henchmen. During the 
last week individuals on relief in Kentucky re- 
ceived letters mailed from Washington giving 
them to understand in the first place that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was solely responsible for the re- 
lief which they were receiving, and second, that 
only by the election of ‘Happy’ Chandler as Gov- 
ernor would this relief be continued. * * * The 
mailing list could not possibly have been ob- 
tained except from the WPA set-up, either in 
Kentucky or in Washington, wherever the record 
of relief clients is kept. * * * : 
“No attempt was made in New York to disguise 
the fact that the Roosevelt Administration was 








manipulating work-relief rolls for the purpose 
of carrying the elections of New York's As- 
sembly.” 

Particularizing as to New York State, the 
Committee alleges that in closely contested Essex 
County, Democrats distributed 250 WPA jobs the 
day before election and “notified those they put 
on the pay rolls that they would not have to 
work Tuesday, but they would be paid for the 
entire day.” 


POLL FRAUDS ALLEGED 

In Putnam County, it is charged, the Republi- 
can county chairman, surprised that the voters’ 
registration list contained more names than the 
entire population of the county, checked Put- | 
nam County lists against those of New York | 
City and among the first 700 names on the Put- | 
nam list found 102 also registered as Democrats | 
in New York City. 

“The Democratic State Committee,” the Re- 
publican charges continue, “when informed of 
the situation dismissed it by saying they were 
‘not_disposed to regard it seriously.” _ — 

“When the attention of Lester W. Herzog, of 
Albany, ‘N. Y.; upstate.Works Progress Adminis- 
trator, was called tp the fact ‘that Democratic 
County leaders were‘rushing hundreds of men on 
the WPA pay rolls the Saturday or Monday be- 
fore elections, with the understanding they were 
to support the Democratic ticket, he was quoted 
by the Associated Press as making this explana- 
tion: ‘Phooey!’” 


IN PRESIDENT’S OWN COUNTY 


In the President’s home county, the National 
Committee statement continues, “the Federal 
work-relief fund was drawn on, despite the fact 
that President Roosevelt himself publicly pledged 








the country there would be no politics whatever 
in its expenditures. Within a few weeks prior to 
the election $454,000 of Federal funds were piped 
into the city of Poughkeepsie. * * * The $454,- | 
000 * * * amounted to $27 per vote for regis- 
tered voters. 

“The same story was told in Kentucky. Within 
four weeks prior to election, the Federal Admin- 
istration at Washington approved an exhaustive 
list of WPA boondoggling projects which called 
for the expenditure in Kentucky of $37,911,000, 
which would be at the rate of more than $40 
for every man and woman in Kentucky of voting 
age. This was in addition to other Federal money | 
sent into the State by the AAA and other Federal 
agencies.” 

In lighter vein, the Republican Congressional 
Committee last week attacked “Roosevelt the 
Waster” in a booklet ridiculing boondoggling 
projects, which it catalogued to include building 
race tracks, lakes, park islands and shuffle boards, 
fox farm water holes, draining a Massachusetts 
piggery, conducting a municipal tree census and 
a rat extermination campaign, making maps of 
the geographic distribution of ancient Greek 
dialects, prosecuting a $100,000 survey of the 
chicken buying habits of New Yorkers and 
sponsoring a study of the “love life of cows.” 


HERBERT HOOVER'S APPEAL 

Attracting major attention among Republican 
speeches of the week was Herbert Hoover’s ad- 
dress Saturday night before the Ohio Society in 
New York City, in which he scored “carefree 


scattering of public money” and what he de- | 


clared to be follies of New Deal “planned 


economy.” 





“Of what value are old-age pensions, or un- 
employment insurance, savings for old age, or 
any other beneficent effort under’ the scourge 
of devaluation and inflation?” he demanded, 
discussing currency and fiscal policies. “We 
should no longer tolerate gambling in the future 
of a nation with the dice of inflation. * * * 

“The spending for visionary and un-American 
experiments should be stopped. The horde of 
political bureaucracy should be rooted out. * * * 
The budget should be balanced not by more 
taxes, but by reduction of follies. 

“The futile purchases of foreign silver should 
be siopped. The gold standard should be rees- 
tablished, even on the new basis. The act au- | 
thorizing the President to inflate the currency 
should be repealed. | 

“The Administration should give and keep a 
pledge to the country that there will be no 





further juggling of the currency and no further 
experiments with credit inflation. Confidence in 


MOBILIZING FOR THE 1936 CAMPAIGN 


5 tees two major political parties encamp themselves in strategic S. Cummings, Attorney General of the United States; and Lieut. 


positions and begin the establishment of financial supply sta- 


tions for next year’s battle. 


Lett: Connecticut Democrats hold a pre-campaign dinner in 
Among those attending the campaign fund banquet 
are (left to right) : John W. Murphy, Mayor of New Haven; Homer 


New Haven. 


. Goy. T. Frank Hayes. 


ler, 


Right: Republican headquarters in Chicago. 
organizer of the recent “grass roots” conference, directs the 
new midwest headquarters. 
O’Donnell (standing), and Mrs. M. Gantes, his secretary. 





—Wide World 


With him are his assistant H. G. 
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the validity of promises of the Government + 


should be restored.” 

Political news of the week affecting others 
mentioned as possible Republican presidential 
nominees included: 

Intimation by Senator Borah that he might 
under certain circumstances permit his name 
to be entered in State presidential primaries, 
and statement of his opinion that if the presi- 
dential election were held this year, Mr. Roose- 
velt would carry the West. 

Chicago campaign headquarters for Col. Frank 
Knox opened by a group of his friends, headed 
by Edward A. Hayes, former national commander 
of the American Legion. 

A statement by Col. Theodore Roosevelt that 
he is unwilling yet to announce whether he 
will seek the nomination. 

An Ann Arbor, Mich., speech by Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg calling for stricter legislation “to 
make neutrality mean what-it pretends to say.” 

Publication by Liberty magazine of results of 
a_poll of newspaper éditors, evoking 1,108 an- 


“swers, In whith they intttcated ‘preferetices for 


Republican aspirants in this order: Knox, 
Borah, Landon, Hoover and Vandenberg. y 
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—Wide World 
SONG, DANCE AND FIDDLE 


To raise money (which the city council refused) 
for. the purpose of enjoining factories from dump- 
ing waste into Pittsburgh’s rivers, his Honor, 
Mayor William McNair, takes to a vaudeville stage. 





Young Republicans Plan 


A GGRESSIVE Republican youth leaders as- 
“" sembled in war councils on two fronts last 
week to survey the campaign outlook and plan 
a large 1936 mobilization of young voters under 
the G. O. P. banner. 

Out of three-day deliberations of a national 
conference of Young Republican at Des Moines, 
attended by 150 delegates, came a 12-point pro- 
gram stressing agricultural and unemployment 
problems as leading issues for the next campaign. 

Reemployment of the jobless by private busi- 
ness rather than dependence upon governmental 
boondoggling schemes was stressed as “the Ameri- 
can way” in the resolutions adopted. The “un- 
paralleled orgy of national spending” was de- 
clared a matter of special interest to young vot- 
ers, because their generation would have to go 
on for a long time “paying the bills” for the New 
Deal in increased taxes. 

A new administrative plan for the Young Re- 
publican organization was approved. The country 
will be divided into 10 regions, each under a di- 
rector. Till the regional set-up is perfected, George 
Olmsted of Des Moines will remain national 
chairman. Chairman Olmstead and Senator L. J. 
Dickinson of Iowa were chief speakers at the 
meeting. 

Six hundred Young Republicans of New Eng- 
land, rallying at Rutland, Vt., concluded their 
conclave with a pilgrimage to Calvin Coolidge’s 
grave. They heard speeches by Representatives 
Dewey Short of Missouri, John Taber of New York 
and Charles A. Plumley of Vermont and adopted 
resolutions favoring “constructive steps to assist 
the veterans, the farmers and the working men, 
without resorting to inflation.” 
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ack to the Constitution 


Liberty League Hurls ‘Tory’ Charge; 
Sons of Revolution ‘Mobilize’ 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT, who has dubbed New 
Deal opponents “Tories,” finds himself 
bracketed with King George III, the British 
Tory monarch blamed tor causing the American 
Revolution, in the latest campaign booklet issued 
last week by the American Liberty League. 

The brochure submits New Deal regimentation 
to a close comparison with the British mercan- 
tilist system against which the American Colo- 
nies resorted to revolution. Calling King George 
the “symbol of autocratic power,” it says: 

“Under New Deal laws and usurpations of au- 
thority, autocratic power to plan the course of 
economic affairs has become centered in the 
President of the United States.” 

It also compares the New Deal with German 
and Italian Fascism. ” . 

Just before the Liberty*League launched this 


~attack,-Sons of the American Revolution received 


an order from their president géneral, Henry F. 
Baker, “mobilizing” the society to campaign for 
a “constitution-minded nation.” 

Results of a Chamber of Commerce national 
referendum on New Deal legislation will be com- 
pleted November 23, it is announced. Meanwhile 
the National Economy League last week published 
results of a poll among 377 neWspapers, of which 
359 favored immediate balancing of the budget. 

Benjamin C. Marsh, executive secretary of the 
People’s Lobby, returning to Washington from a 
five weeks’ speaking trip in 17 States, issued a 
statement in which he reported: 

“Never before in the nearly 40 years I have 
been speaking over the nation have I sensed 
such a sullen sentiment of despair, and of des- 
peration. * * * So far as I could learn * * * only 
a very small percent of the voters—probably not 
over 5 or 6 per cent—want basic economic 
changes, but the majority of them want such 
security and such comfort as obviously cannot 
be made general without just such changes, and 
this fact constitutes a continuing challenge to 
the present Administration and to any which 
succeeds it.” 





The Liquor Question 


Wets and Drys View Trends Shown 
in Recent Election Results 


RE there waxing or waning portents in the 

liquor question as a political issue? 

In Kentucky’s vote this month, repealing State 
constitutional prohibition, wets find encouraging 
signs that the march of sentiment developed in 
the national repeal movement is continuing. 

Drys, on the other hand, point to November 
local option gains in Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


WHERE THE WOMEN ARE THE BOSSES 


Lindale, a suburb of Cleveland, is practically a matriarchy. 
the male administration, the suffragettes of Lindale decided to “clean house” and elected a slate of their own. 


+ “Everywhere local and State elections have cut 
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into the wet strength,” maintains a statement 
issued by Deets Pickett, Methodist Temperance 
Board research secretary, which points out that 
even in Kentucky's vote there was a recession 
from the 152,000 majority by which the Blue 
Grass State favored repeal of the 18th Amend- 
ment. 

Final returns show the Kentucky repeal ma- 
jority in this month’s election was 109,420, the 
division of the vote being 57 per cent for repeal 
and 43 per cent against. 

Results of a national poll published by the 
American Institute of Public Opinion last week 
showed that 36 per cent of those polled consider 
liquor conditions ‘‘better” since national repeal, 
31 per cent “about the same” and 33 per cent 
“‘worse.” 

Viewpoints tended to vary with party affilia- 
tions. Forty-seven per cent of Democrats polled 
considered conditions better, 33 per cent un- 
changed, and only 20 per cent worse. Fifty per 
cent of Republicans polled thought conditions 
“worse” since repeal, 26 per cent “about the 
same,” and only 24 per cent “better.” 





EPIC Tied to New Deal 


Upton Sinclair Not to Run and 
Will Support President 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT and the New Deal 
are assured of continued support in the next 
election by followers in California and on the 





West Coast of Upton Sinclair’s EPIC plan. 

Such assurance was given Friday in New York 
by Mr. Sinclair, former Socialist, who as Dem- 
ocratic nominee for Governor was defeated in 
the California election last year by Frank F. 
Merriam (Rep.). Mr. Sinclair announced he will 
not personally run for office again, but promised 
continued assistance to the President from his 
EPIC adherents. 

Assurance of aid for the New Deal from the 
Sinclair cohorts called to minds of political ob- 
servers President Roosevelt’s recent speech at 
Los Angeles, urging all political liberals to bury 
their differences and get together in a united 
front, and also the more recent Los Angeles 
speech of Dr. Rexford G. Tugwell, Undersecre- 
tary of Agriculture (published in full on pages 
10 and 11), urging a farmer-labor alliance to 
form behind Mr. Roosevelt for the next election. 

Besides the “EPIC Plan” there may figure in 
the next California campaign a “Pacific White 
House Plan.” With aid of the latter, Col. Wil- 
liam H. Evans proposes to bid for the Demo- 
cratic nomination for governor. 
a White House built on the Pacific coast where 
the President would live three months out of 
every year, according to a statement of his 
project issued to the press on Friday. 

Colonel Evans, now supervisor of Federal Hous- 
ing for Southern California, claims to have been 
eriginator of the CCC plan. 


—Wide World 
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Dissatisfied with 
At 


Comely Amazons rule the town. 


their first meeting, left to right, are: Mrs. Ozema Williams, Councilman; Mary Roginsky, Treasurer; Mrs, Ethel 
Sotos, Councilman; Ann C. Lakowitz, Mayor, and Helen Latushka, Clerk. 





Cabinet Members Take 


Stump For Democrats 


Mr. Farley Charges Coercion of 
Workers by Republican Employers 


~PIRITED exposition of Roosevelt policies and 

vigorous refutations of New Deal critics 
featured a forensically active week for Cabinet 
members and other Administration spokesmen. 

There is “an organized attempt to coerce the 
working people,” Postmaster General J. A. Farley 
told a New Haven Democratic rally, in reviewing 
election results. “There has come to my at- 
tention a number of letters addressed to their 
employes by the heads of certain enterprises that 
are obviously intended to influence the votes of 
these employes,” he said. 

Connecticut, Mr. Farley suggested, has prob- 
ably more than its share of “apostles of gloom” 
who “croak their lamentations,” in spite of the 
“very general feeling of satisfaction” he has 
noted nationally “with the progress that has 
been made towards recovery.” 

New England textile depression is not the New 
Deal’s fault, he declared. “Even your textiles 
have not done so badly,” he added, citing statis- 
tics on greater textile activity now than in 
1932. Connecticut will be safely Democratic next 
year, he predicted. 

He used the phrase “boomdoggling” to describe 
activities of Republican presidential aspirants. 


CABINET MEMBERS IN ACTION 

“The case for the Admyrmnistration is over- 
whelming,” Attorney General Homer Cummings 
told the same meeting, “and the discouraged 
leaders of the old order cannot stay this great 
movement by a resort to ancient epitaphs or 
discredited phrases, nor by simulated anxiety 
about the safety of the Constitution.” 

“The Republican party is suffering a nervous 
breakdown,” Gov. Wilbur L. Cross told the 
gathering. “You can’t win an election on plati- 
tudes.” 

New York City heard adresses by two Cabinet 
members on successive days. Secretary Henry 
A. Wallace proposed creation of a national ad- 
visory counsel that could test public opinion on 
key questions by referendums. Secretary Daniel 
C. Roper denied that the New Deal is hostile to 
business. (For fuller reports of their speeches 
see Page 4.) 


“"YOWL’ FOR LIBERTY REBUKED 


Addressing Detroit war veterans, Assistant In- 
terior Secretary Oscar L. Chapman, after a fa- 
vorable review of Roosevelt foreign policy in re- 
lation to peace, denounced New Deal critics as 
“snipers here at home, devotees of that type of 
guerrilla warfare upon which defenseless tribes 
have always hdd to depend.” 

“The ‘liberty’ for which they yowl,” he de- 
clared, “has never been in the slightest degree 
infringed by any of the many laws enacted in 
the public welfare since March, 1933. They 
render a splendid service to the President’s pro- 
gram for recovery by. emphasizing at their own 
expense the danger of a return to the old order 
of pillage they espouse.” 

Charles Michelson, Democratic publicity direc- 
tor, devoted his weekly Democratic newspaper 
letter to an attack on Governor Alf Landon, of 
Kansas, reputedly regarded by President Roose- 
velt as his probable Republican opponent in next 
year’s election. 

The Michelson letter assails Landon’s avail- 
ability, contending he would not be considered 
sound enough on farm policy or wet enough, as 
executive of a dry State, to please the East. 

“Fancy New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
not to mention Illinois and Wisconsin,” Mr. 
Michelson suggested, “being willing to change 
their cocktail parlors back to speakeasies.” 

Messrs. Borah, Knox, and Landon now having 
been given their turns in the Republican spot- 
light and “relegated to the limbo of impossibles,” 
he predicted Senator Vandenberg might be next, 
and “he ought to suit all factions for he has 
taken every side of every issue raised up to date.” 


SEE VICTORY FOR 1936 


After a political conference with the President 
on Friday, Senator Joseph Guffey, of Pennsyl- 
vania, predicted Roosevelt and Garner would 
carry the Keystone State next Fall. 

At Knoxville, Senator Kenneth McKellar, of 
Tennessee, likewise assumed the prophet’s mantle 
to predict Herbert Hoover will be the 1936 Re- 
publican nominee and will be worse beaten than 
in 1932. 

In the neighboring State of Kentucky, Sena- 
tor M. M. Logan announced his candidacy for 
re-election with a renewed pledge of faith in the 
Roosevelt program. 

In Georgia, where relief policies have been 
under attack by Administrator Harry Hopkins, 
Governor Eugene Talmadge struck back, assail- 
ing alleged wasteful methods in Federal relief. 

“No letter to preachers will flatter them up 
to this bacchanalia of spending in this coun- 
try, which we have seen going on for the past 
three years,” he declared, apparently alluding to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s recent appeal to the nation's 
clergymen for their “counsel and advice.” 


ALABAMA PICKS DELEGATES 


Alabama, standing first on the national con- 
vention roll call, also leads all States this year 
in first selection of delegates to the 1936 Demo- 
cratic nominating conclave. The party State 
executive committee last week selected Gov. Bibb 
Graves, Senators Hugo Black and John H. Bank- 
head and State Chairman John McQueen as 
delegates-at-large. The 18 remaining delegates 
will be chosen next May in the Democratic State 
primary. 
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of Federal Power 
Over an Industry 


Lower Court Upholds Guf- 
fey Act and Coal Code; 
a Broader Basis for Reg- 
ulatory Action. 


JROTE President Roosevelt last | 


July 6 to a Congressional com- 
mittee considering the Guffey Coal 
Bill: 

“No one is in a position to give 
assurance that the proposed act will 
withstand constitutional tests for 
the simple fact that you can get not 
ten but a thousand different legal 
opinions on the subject.” 

Last week the Government got 
one legal opinion on the Act, ex- 
pressed in a decision of the Federal 
District Court at Louisville, Ky., 
which was very much to its liking. 
The constitutionality of the Act was 
upheld. 


WHAT CODE PROVIDES 


The Act sets up a code for the soft | 


coal industry and provides for its 
enforcement by a tax on coal, of 
which 90 per cent is remitted to 
those firms which comply. Produc- 
tion and price control are written 
into the code and collective bar- 
gaining is made obligatory. 

Three cases were disposed of in 
the decision. In one, coal com- 
panies representing an output of 
700,000 tons a year failed to get an 


| bility of mass 


injunction against the collection of | 


the tax, though they-were required 
to deposit with the court, pending 
appeal, only the amounts that com- 
plying firms would have to pay. 
They served notice of appeal. 

In a second case, a stockholder of 
one company asked that the com- 
pany be compelled to comply with 
the law on the ground that, by 
flouting it, the company was im- 
periling the interests of the stock- 
holders. 

In a third case, 
financially embarrassed company, 
asking court advice, were directed to 
comply with the Act. 

The opinion, written by Judge 
Elwood Hamilton, set forth an in- 
terpretation of the Constitution sub- 
stantially broader than that adopted 
by the Supreme Court in its famous 
NRA decision. 


SCOPE OF FEDERAL POWER 


In the first place, he asserted that 
Congressional power over interstate 
commerce extends to all that affects 
interstate commerce. In effect he 
struck out the word “directly” from 
the formula by which the Supreme 
Court heretofore has hedged about 
the power of Congress. Its formula 
is that Congress may legislate on 
matters “in or directly affecting in- 
terstate trade.” 

To quote from Judge Hamilton's 
opinion: 

“It does no violence to the Con- 
stitution to say that the power to 
regulate commerce among the States 
gives power to regulate that which 
regulates commerce.” 

The next point he made was that 
the States acting alone are unable 
to rehabilitate the coal industry as 
it affects the people generally. To 
conclude otherwise, he declared, 
would be a constitutional and eco- 
nomic absurdity. 

Then he added: 

“If State action is impotent, Fed- 
eral acticn is imperative if public 
necessities demand. 

“The people of the States intended 
to surrender all the rights they had 
to promote the general welfare that 
could not be done by the States act- 
ing independently. 


STATES’ RIGHTS POLICIES 


“If we cling to the doctrine of 
States’ rights as they existed in the 
early days of the Republic, a palsied 
hand holds the power. To deny au- 
thority to the national Government 
where the States can not act ef- 
fectively is tantamount to saying 
that there shall be no legislation 
in this field.” 

The judge further held that the 
findings of fact by Congress and its 
judgment that the Act is in the 
public interest can not properly be 
challenged by the Court unless con- 
trary facts can be established and 
brought to its notice. 

He found that no such contrary 
findings had been established. On 
the contrary he asserted that dis- 
ordered conditions in the coal fields 
were responsible for poverty, which 
placed a relief burden on the tax- 


payers. 
“Not only the economic, but the 
political future of the United 


States,” he proceeded, “is greatly 
concerned with the condition of the 
mining industry. No people ever 
feel the want of work or the pinch 
of poverty for a long time without 
reaching out violent hands against 
their political institutions.” 

On another case involving the 
Guffey Act, that brought by the 


receivers of a | 
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NTO THE OPEN comes a division | 

in organized labor that has long 
been working its way to the sur- 
face. 

The division is that between the 
old-line craft or trade unions and 
the newer industrial or vertical 
unions, which embrace all workers 
in a given industry without rela- 
tion to their skill or lack of it. 

The leading industrial unions in 
the American Federation of Labor 
formed an organization of their own 
last week, but without leaving the 
Federation. They are pledged to 
fight as a unit for their principles 
within the larger group. 

Industrial union forces had suf- 
fered a setback at the last annual 
convention uf the A. F. of L., when 
the convention refused to give in- 
dustrial union organizers a free 
hand in enrolling all workers in the 
mass-production industries. Craft 
union organizers were permitted, 
despite the protest of their oppo- 
nents, to enroll craftsmen employed 
in these industries. 


LINES OF CLEAVAGE 

Advantages claimed for the in- 
dustrial unions include the possi- 
organization, in- 
creased ability to fight company 
unions (which are organized on in- 
dustrial lines through inclusion of 
all workers) and added political 
power for labor. 

Leaders of the industrial union | 
cause are leaders also in the move | 
to create a labor party. They are | 
more favorable to the theory of class | 
conflict. | 

Argument of the craft union lead- | 
ers rests partly on the considera- 
tion that charters to the craft 
unions grant to these unions the 
right to organize all workers of | 
their respective crafts. If an indus- | 








trial union for the automobile work- 
ers, for instance, accepts member- 
ship from those automobile work- 
ers who are “reserved” for the metal 





‘Fight For Industrial Rather Than Craft 
Organization Comes Into Open— 
Collective Bargaining Tested 


+ 





craft union, it is held that the char- 
ter granted by the Federation to 
the metal craft union has been vio- 
lated. 


CRAFT UNION POLICIES 

The craft union leaders represent 
the more conservative branch of 
the Federation. They oppose a 
labor party and are committed to 
the doctrine that capital and labor 
are essentially at one in their in- 
terests. 

The newly-formed body is known 
as the Committee for Industrial Or- 
ganization. Its president is John 
L. Lewis, head of the United Mine 
Workers. 

Other international unions rep- 
resented in the Committee are Typo- 
graphical, Clothing, Ladies Garment, 
United Textile, Petroleum, Hatters 
and Millinery, and Mine, Mill & 
Smelter Workers. Additional unions 
will be invited to join. 

x ** 


THE STEEL QUARREL 

ON ONE POINT last week the A. 
F. of L. and the American steel 

industry found themselves in whole- 

hearted agreement. 

That point was opposition to the 
use of some German-made steel in 
New York’s Triborough Bridge, 
which is being constructed with the 
aid of Public Works funds. 

The German bid, $19,000, was 52 
per cent below the American bids, 
which were identical from all com- 
panies, so PWA Administrator Har- 





old L. Ickes stated. The German 
price included a tariff impost. 

The PWA rule has been that 
American bids must be accepted un- 
less foreign prices are at least 15 
per cent lower. 


MR. ROPER PROTESTS 


To the voices of protest was added 
that of Secretary of Commerce 
Roper, who ceclared that the first 
duty of Americans was at home. 

Stripped of details, the situation 
reveals labor and industry demand- 
ing an advantage which involves 
higher costs to the users of steel— 
an advantage in excess of that 
granted in the tariff. In the case 
of labor, an anti-Nazi motive is 
added, the A. F. of L. being com- 
mitted to a policy of boycotting 
German products. 

In reply to labor protests, PWA 
Administrator Ickes asserted that 
money voted for relief purposes 
would not be permitted to be used 
for foreign purchases unless PWA 
approval is first obtained. 

In passing on such cases, he de- 
clared, the answers to two ques- 
tions will be sought. These are: 

1—Is the foreign bid lower be- 
cause of foreign government sub- 
sidy? 

2.—Are the American bids collu- 
sive or so unreasonably high as to 
justify the belief that advantage is 
being taken of the Government in 
administering its relief funds? 

x * * 





+ LABOR: A SPLIT IN UNION RANKS + 





SUPREME COURT’S ATTITUDE 

HE attitude of the Supreme 

Court toward labor questions has 
recently been subjected to an 
analysis by Charles Warren, Con- 
stitutional historian, in his “Con- 
gress, the Constitution and the Su- 
preme Court” (published by Little. 
Brown & Co.) 

The author argues against or- 
ganized labor's objectives of depriv- 
ing the Court of power to declare 
laws of Congress invalid and of wip- 
ing out State lines as barriers in 
the enactment of social legislation. 
Aiming to show that labor would 
not be the gainer by these changes, 
he points to the following score of 
labor victories and defeats in Su- 
preme Court decisions: 

Of 100 labor cases decided, 80 
were favorable to labor and 20 were 
adverse. 

Of the 20 adverse decisions, six 
involved acts of Congress. All these 
six adverse decisions, the author 
contends, might be remedied by 
new legislation. 

Another six adverse decisions in- 
volved State labor laws, some of 
which, Mr. Warren claims, might 
now be decided differently. 

To offset these six decisions, a 
total of 60 State laws favorable to 
labor have been upheld, according 
to the author’s count. In addition, 
four anti-labor State laws are said 
to have been declared invalid. 
Moreover, all State employers’ lia- 
bility laws, .workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws and employment-of- 
women laws have been upheld. 


x*re* 
LABOR BOARD COMPLAINTS 
HE issue of collective bargaining 
is being joined in a constantly in- 


creasing number of cases as the 
Labor Board cites additional em- 





| 
ployers for discrimination against 


workers for union activities and 

for supporting company unions. 
These include complaints recently 

lodged against a steel firm, an air- 








craft firm and two large communi- 


cation corporations—the Western 
Union and the Mackay Radio Com- 
pany. 


Joun W. TAyYLor. 
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You Use 


“THE person to ask whether 

the preparation you or your 
family are taking for the re- 
lief of headaches and pains of 
rheumatism, neuritis and neu- 
ralgia is SAFE to use regularly 
is your family doctor. Ask him 
particularly about Genuine 
BAYER ASPIRIN. 


He will tell you that before 
thediscovery of Bayer Aspirin 
most “pain” remedies were 
advised against by physicians 
as bad for the stomach and, 
often, for the heart. Which is 
food for thought if you seek 
quick, safe relief. 


Price of 





But Know 


Whether the “Pain” Remedy 


Don’t Entrust Your Own or Your Family’s 
Well-Being to Unknown Preparations. 


Genuine Bayer Aspirin 


Guess 


is SAFE 


Scientists rate Bayer Aspirin 
among the fastest methods 
yet discovered for the relief 
of headaches and the pains of 
rheumatism, neuritis and neu- 
ralgia. And the experience of 
millions of users has proved it 
safe for the average person to 
use regularly. In your own 
interest remember this. 

You can get Genuine Bayer 
Aspirin at the drastically low 
price, at any drug store — 
simply by asking for it by its 
full name, BAYER ASPIRIN. 
Make it a point to do this — 
and see that you get it, 
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CHESSIE TALES 























Carter Coal Company of Washing- 
ton, D. C., argument was completed 
last week before the District Su- 
preme Court. A quick decision has 
been promised. 


THE 
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Freedom of Instruction 
or Censorship? 


Teaching Communism in Capital 
Schools Means Salary Loss 


s¢GHOULD EDUCATIONAL Organizations Safe- 
guard Freedom of Thought and Instruction 
in American Schools?” 

Such was the question propounded to a recent 
teachers’ forum-panel by Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker, of the Federal Office of Education. 

His answer: “It should be the primary con- 
cern of our professional educational organiza- 
tions to safeguard our educational system from 
the strait-jacketing influence of alien doc- 
trines of suppression and censorship.” 


EFFECTS OF REPRESSION 

Specifically, Dr. Studebaker refers to these al- 
ready recognized outcomes of dictatorship: 
Steadily declining standards of living; persecu- 
tion of all dissenters; sUppression and censor- 
ship of speech, assembly, and the press; crushing 
of women’s rights; burning of books; repudia~- 
tion of scholarship; emasculation of education; 
limitation of educational opportunities; and, 
finally, destruction of youth in imperialist war. 

How far has America experienced these re- 
percussions from “the tidal wave abroad?” Dr. 
Studebaker points out that some few among us, 
“apparently unfamiliar with the parenthood of 
their proposals, are seeking to interfere with the 
democratic process of free inquiry, which has al- 
ways been basic to our system of education, by 
jmposing restrictions and taboos borrowed di- 
rectly from the repressive systems of dictatorial 
regimentation abroad.” 

To Dr. Studebaker there is no other body of 
citizens in public or private sérvice more devoted 
than are teachers to the principles of democracy 
or more conscientious in the discharge of their 
duties and responsibilities. 

“Out of a million teachers in our schools,” he 
said, “there may be a few unfaithful to this high 
calling, who use their positions to plead for prin- 
ciples contrary to our ideals of freedom, self- 
government, equality of opportunity and justice 
for all.” 


OVERCAUTION OF TEACHERS 

If any criticism properly may be leveled 
against a few in the teaching professions, “whose 
purposes are pernicious or whose methods are 
undemocratic,” he declared, “it is not because 
the schools have encouraged teachers to ‘preach’ 
or ‘advocate’ social doctrines in the classroom,” 

“On the contrary,” he concluded, “the criticism 
might more legitimately be made that, in the 
caution which has been exercised to avoid the 
pitfalls of propaganda, we have neglected to pro- 
vide opportunities for students to come to grips 
with the important social and economic issues 
of the day. We have failed to contribute the 
degree of social understanding which our people 
must have to enable them to preserve and im- 
prove democracy.” 


CAPITAL REQUIRES PLEDGE 


In view of Commissioner Studebaker’s state- 
ments concerning freedom of thought and in- 
struction, Comptroller General McCarl’s ruling 
for National Capital teachers last week takes on 
singular significance. 

The Comptroller General ruled that before 
Washington schoo] teachers and employes can 
receive monthly pay checks, they must sign a 
pledge to the effect that they “have not taught 
or advocated Communism.” 

For months now, academic and civic circles 
in Washington have puzzled over the statute 
passed at the last session of Congress which for- 
bade payment of District of Columbia funds to 
anyone who “taught or advocated Communism.” 

The District Corporation Counsel already has 
held that the facts of Communism might be out- 
lined to students if no attempt were made on the 
part of the instructor to uphold or advocate such 
doctrines. 

The decision by the Comptroller General last 
week served to place the problem more in a mud- 
dle than ever before. Since payments to teach- 
ers already have been made for September and 
October, the Comptroller General ruled that 
pledges would have to be signed also for those 
two months’ back pay. 

The end of the week found various types of 
civic groups once more at odds with each other. 


| - : - a 
liforcxation Sanice | 
fer Giiiwems 


Q—Is there any difference between Unem- 
ployment Compensation and Unemployment In- 
surance in the Social Security Law? 

A—Merrill Murray, Acting Chairman of the 
President’s Committee on Economic Security, 
Says there is no difference and that while the 
law says “Unemployment Compensation” he pre- 
fers the term “Unemployment Insurance.” 

ea <= 

Q.—What is the Bank for International Settle- 
ments? 

A—A financial institution, created under the 
Young Plan for German reparations under a 
Swiss charter, and designed to facilitate transac- 
tions between central banks of member nations. 
The United States Federal Reserve Board is not 
@ member. The .bank is independent of the 
League of Nations. It is suggested in Italy that 
the Fascist government may circumvent financial 
sanctions by utilizing the bank’s services. 
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ment officials. 


OVERCROWDED PRISONS: 
7 increasing number of persons sentenced to Federal penitén- 


tiaries is bringing about a serious problem for Justice Depart- 
Not only do crowded prisons constitute a danger 
but they also act as a serious obstacle to rehabilitation. Left: In- 


A DANGER AND 


which is regarded as 


mates sleeping in corridors due to lack of cell space. 
Atlanta penitentiary, a particularly crowded prison. Lower right: 
Alcatraz Island prison, the latest addition to Federal penitentiaries, 
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--Wide World and Dept, of Justice 
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Upper right: 


escape-proof. 











End of Prohibition Fails 


NEVER in his career as a “warden” has Uncle + 

Sam faced such a serious problem as now 
exists in his Federal prisons, reformatories and 
camps, 

Curiously enough, it is in the post-repeal days 
of 1935 that the Federal prison population (ex- 
clusive of State and local prisoners) has increased | 
to such proportions as to send Government au- 
tkorities into huddles over the problem which 
apparently grows worse each week, 

Sanford Bates, Director of the Federal] Bureau 
of Prisons, points out that at one time “about 
one-third of all the inmates of Federal peniten- 
tiaries and nearly two-thirds of the Federal of- 
fenders boarded in local jails were held under 
authority of the National Prohibition Act.” 

“When these offenders were liberated,” he says, 
“our average penitentiary population decreased 
by about 1,000 and our jail population by nearly 
10,000.” However, he adds, “the organization 
of a large body of internal revenue agents and 
the rigid enforcement of the liquor tax laws 
cannot but result in another influx of Federal 
prisoners.” 


GROWING INFLUX OF PRISONERS 


The influx has already started. Mr. Bates 
shows that the average of monthly commitments 
to Federal institutions for liquor law violations 
during the year 1932-33, the last full year of 
prohibition enforcement, was slightly under 300, 
The monthly average of commitments for rev- 
enue violators during the second quarter months 
of 1935 was about 315. 

Since 1927, the number of persons confined in 
Federal prisons has almost doubled. Latest fig- 
ures secured from the Bureau of Prisons show 
that there now are 13,708 persons in Federal 
prisons, reformatories and camps compared with 
7,508 in these institutions for the whole of 1927. 


UPSWING IN CRIME CHART 

The history of Federal crimes shows a con- 
tinual upswing from 1909, when 1,796 persons 
were confined to Federal jails, to 1932 when 13,- 
698 were incarcerated. The prison population 
then declined. During 1933, the number of per- 
sons in Federal prisons was 12,148. During 1934 
this number dropped to 11,117, Then came an 
about face in the crime tide, and the upswing 
started all over again. 

Federal prisons already overcrowded will be 
further jammed by the results of the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s racketeering campaign and the 
enforcement of recent Congressional crime legis- 
lation, 


WHEN RACKETEERS COME 


Shared by many prison officials is the opinion 
of Mr. Bates, that: “While the offenders against 
the prohibition laws and probably also the new 
revenue laws were, generally speaking, seldom 
desperate criminals and could be handled in 
prison camps or institutions of medium security, 
the type of prisoner to be expected under the 
operation of this new legislation is exactly op- 
posite. 

“Under these laws we may expect to receive 
the confirmed gangster, the desperate racketeer, 
and the roving criminal possessed of ingenuity, 
resources and cunning far beyond that of the 
ordinary offender against State laws.” 

To cope with this new element in the Federal 
prison population, the Department of Justice 








took from the War Department, the penitentiary 


Present 


to Check the 


on Alcatraz Island, San Francisco. “Fool-proof” 
and “escape-proof” it houses some of the nation’s 
most dangerous public enemies, 


But even Alcatraz was not enough. The influx 
in prison population has forced the Government 
to take over the whole of McNeil Island, Wash- 
ington. Here it is planned to initiate a compre- 
hensive plan for the development of a model 
penal institution in the Pacific Northwest. It is 
hoped that the ultimate character of this institu- 
tion will be three-fold—first, a penitentiary, sec- 
ond, a modern work camp, and third, a reforma- 
tory group. 


The present Federal penitentiary on the island 
is the oldest institution in the Federal Prison 
System, the first appropriation for which was 
made in 1887. 


Congress during the coming session will proba- 
bly be asked to authorize funds calling for the 
construction of six new Federal penitentiaries, 
each to cost a half million dollars. 


USE OF CAMP SYSTEMS 


In view of the overcrowding of Federal prisons 
it might be expected that more attention would 
be turned toward the use of the camp system as 
an adjunct to prisons and reformatories. 

However, the total number of men housed in 
prison camps has been reduced from 2,000 to 
about 900, The necessity of reducing overhead 
costs, according to Mr. Bates, caused the discon- 
tinuance of the camp adjoining the military 
reservation at Fort Bragg, N. C, At the close 
of the last fiscal year, he pointed out, there were 
in operation the reformatory camp for young 
men, on the former Army reservation at Camp 
Lee, Petersburg, Va.; the correctional camp for 
older men at Fort Eustis, Va.; together with a 
camp on the military reservation at Fort Lewis, 
Dupont, Wash., and a similar camp at Maxwell 
Field, Ala. 

Another camp was established at Tucson, Ariz., 
for the purpose of building a road over the moun- 
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FREEDOM OF THE SCHOOLS 


John W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education, 

urges America to safeguard its educational insti- 

tutions from the ‘alien influences of suppression 
and censorship.” 





Influx — Gangsters 
Increasing Problems 





The New Menace—Increasing Prison Population 


and Racketeers 


4 tains north of Tucson for the Bureau of Public 
Roads, Department of Agriculture. 

The upswing in the Federal prison population 
has been general for all offenses with the ex- 
ception of certain violations, such as homicides, 
immigration act violations and Mann Act viola- 
tions. 

During 1909 there were only 280 Federal pris- 
oners confined because of counterfeiting and 
forgery violations. By 1933 this number had 
risen to 1,271. So far this year there are 1,976 
prisoners in Federal jails for this type of offense. 


MORE HOMICIDE CASES 

The history of Federal prisoners convicted of 
homicides has been the most erratic from the 
point of view of prison population. During 1918 
there were 205 confined to jails for this offense. 
During 1921 the number had increased to 467. 
Then this type of prison population decreased to 
the point where, during 1927, there were only 
91 persons in prison. Then began another up- 
swing. During 1931, there were 230 prisoners in 
Federal jails for homicide crimes. This number 
dropped to 133 during 1933, rose to 277 during 
1934 and so far this year there are 258 “serving 
Federal time” for crimes of homicide. 


POSTAL LAW VIOLATIONS 


Persons in jail for postal law violations are at 
an all-time peak, There now are 1,632 prisoners 
of this group in Federal prisons. During 1909 
there were 451 violators in prisons, during 1918, 
704; during 1925, 924; during 1933, 1,410. 

During the last 10 years there have been an 
average of 2,500 persons confined to Federal 
prisons for narcotic drug act violations. During 
this same period there have been approximately 
250 persons confined for violating the “white 
slave” laws. At present there are about 1,613 
violators of the national motor vehicle act in 
Federal prisons and reformatories. During 1920 
there were only 43. Almost 400 persons are im- 
prisoned for violations of the interstate com- 
merce act. From 1909 to 1911 there was one soli- 
tary man who was imprisoned for this offense. 


SUMMARY PRISON POPULATION 


Although new prisons and new types of re- 
formatories have been constructed during the 
past few years, the need still exists for additional 
space, say Federal prison officials. Overcrowd- 
ing the jails, they say, makes it almost impos- 
sible to successfully continue with a prison re- 
habilitation program. 

Following is a partial summary (as of July 1) 
of the population of Federal prisons, reforma- 
tories and camps by offenses: 

Counterfeiting and forgery, A; Liquor law vio- 
lations: Prohibition Act, B; Others, C +: 


Total A B Cc 
1927 7,508 426 949 ¢*) 
1928 8,401 442 1,156 73 
1929 10,068 456 1,887 «*) 
1930 13,103 435 4,378 436 
1931 13,658 657 4,830 294 
1932 13,698 871 4,621 207 
1933 12,148 1,271 3,117 127 
1934 11,117 1,681 833 1,278 
1935 13,708 1,976 204 3,653 


(*) Not tabulated separately. Includes 10 un- 
classified cases. 

(7) Includes smuggling and Internal Revenue 
Act cases whieh could be identified as liquor law 


violations. 
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The Soaring Pay Rolls 
of Federal Agencies 


Sharpest Increase Since World 
War; Drop in Classified Jobs 


A GAIN of 64,698 in the number of employes on 

Federal pay rolls—the sharpest bi-monthly 
increase since World War days—was recorded 
during September and August. 

Every day since March 4, 1933, when the pres- 
ent Administration came into office, an average 
of 250 new employes have been added to the 
Governmental pay rolls, 

Sundays, holidays, and work days this aver- 
age has been maintained until today four of 
every ten Government jobs may be ascribed to 
activities which have arisen out of the New Deal. 

On Sept. 30, according to the report of the 
Civil Service Commission, there were 794,467 
Federal employes, another new peak in employ- 
ment since the record total of 917,760, reached 
on Nov. 11, 1918. 


SOARING EXPENSES 

Pay rolls for September totaled $116,094,004, 
or an increase of nearly $300,000, as compared 
with August. 

The employment figures show that a greater 
percentage of the new Government activity is 
centered in Washington than during World War 
days, 

A total of 108,952 Federal employes held jobs 
in Washington during September, or 92 per 
cent of the peak employment of 117,766 in No- 
vember, 1918. In. contrast, there were 685,515 
persons employed in the Government service 
outside Washington, or 85 per cent of the war- 
time peak. 

Much of the gain during September is ascribed 
by the Civil Service Commission to expansion of 
the program of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion. 


WPA ADDS 5,259 

The WPA added 5,259 people to its pay roll 
during the month; 1,800 more employes were 
engaged by the United States Employment 
Service to certify persons for jobs on WPA proj- 
ects, and 2,000 additional employes were hired 
by the Treasury Department to issue checks for 
WPA workers. r 

A part of the gain reported by the WPA does 
not represent new additions to Governmental 
pay rolls but merely the transfer of workers from 
State organizations financed by FERA funds to 
the WPA. 

For the first time in its report the Commis- 
Sion classified employment in three categories: 

1—A total of 622,802 persons were employed 
in September by 33 so-called “regular” agencies. 

2.—A total of 59,406 employes were reported 
by 25 “new” agencies which have been created 
during the present Administration but which are 
not engaged in relief activities. 

3.—A total of 112,259 persons were reported as 
employed by eight strictly “relief” agencies and 
by the divisions of nine “regular” agencies which 
are engaged in relief activities. 


UNCLASSIFIED SERVICE GROWS 

Of the total increase of 230,880 Federal em- 
ployes since March 4, 1933, more than two-thirds 
has occurred in the unclassified service, or that 
portion of the Civil Service where appointments 
are made without competitive examination. 

As a result of this increase in jobs which are 
not filled by examinations there is greater op- 
portunity for appointment through favoritism 
than at any time since 1914. 

The records of the Civil Service Commission 
show that the percentage of positions subject to 
examination has grown slowly since 1884, when 
only 10.5 per cent of all positions were in this 
classification. 

In 1894 the percentage of positions subject to 
examination was 25.5; 1904, 51.2; 1914, 67.2; 1924, 
74.8; 1932, 80.8. 

The percentage now is less than 63. 

As an aftermath of the tremendous expan- 
sion of Government personnel during the war, 
48,000 new Government jobs were permanently 
established, according to a study made by the 
Civil Service Commission, 

The question now is: How many of the 230,- 
880 new jobs which have been created in the 
last two and a half years are permanent addi- 
tions to the Government set-up? 
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RECIPROCITY.—As applied to trade, mutual 
concessions by two countries in regard to tariff 
restrictions. In an extreme case it would result 
in free trade between such countries, such as 
existed between this country and Canada some 
70 years age. 
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TIME ZONES.—Arbitrary division of a coun- 
try into sections by which the time in any one 
section is synchronized to avoid variations due 
to proper solar time. An international commis- 
sion thus zoned the world in 1884. Chicago last 
week decided to change on March 1, 1936, from 
Central time zone to Eastern, which is an wour 
earlier. 
2S 
STRATOSPHERE.—Upper layer of the atmos- 
phere, also termed “isothermal layer” and reck- 
oned as extending outwards from a distance of 
about seven miles above the earth’s surface. 
Scientific data is sought by balloons. Last week 
Army observers with instruments so ascended 














about fourteen miles, 
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+ TIDE OF WORLD AFFAIRS + 





Uncle Sam and Canada Lower Their 
Trade Barriers—Philippines 
Begin Self Rule 


ANOTHER ARMISTICE. — When 


the President of 
States stood in the marble-pillared 
amphitheater at Arlington on Nov. 


11 rephrasing America’s increasing | 


purpose to steer clear of war and 
keep the peace, it was with the 
knowledge that one source of inter- 
national friction, a trade barrier 
oddly enough between two of the 
world’s best neighbors, was being 
levelled. 

In frank talks at the White House 
a few days before, he and Mackenzie 
King, liberal Prime Minister of Can- 
ada, had _ succeeded in cutting 
through the maze of difficulties in 
which negotiations for a reciprocal 
trade pact have been caught for 
almost a year. As a result an 
accord was reached, and Armistice 
Day at Arlington and Ottawa was 
chosen as the time to reveal the 
news to the respective nations. 


On Nov. 15:Mr. King came again | 


to Washington and to the White 
House. This time it was to affix his 


signature, below that of America’s | 


No. 1 Yankee Trader, Cordell Hull, 
to the treaty in a special ceremony 
in the office of the President. 

The text of the treaty was not im- 
mediately made public. But pro- 
ducers of goods which may be in- 
volved in the mutual concessions 
which the two governments have 
granted one another started a storm 
of protest at the White House and 
State Department. 

x * * 
OUR SECOND BEST CUSTOMER.— 
Thus has been concluded one 
of the most important and most dif- 
ficult trade pacts on the State De- 
partment’s agenda. 


the United | 
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NOW—3 fast flights daily 
from EAST 
Most frequent service 
to CHICAGO 
CALIFORNIA 
>». 


@ Now you can leave at close of busi- 
ness and arrive on Pacific Coast for 
opening of business. Or choose one of 
2 scenic daylight flights. CHICAGO 

5 hrs. from Washington; most st 
quent service. From New York, only 
514 hrs. Twin-engined planes with 
heated cabins. Stewardess service. 
Tickets, Reservations: Any United 
Air Lines Ticket Office in 35 cities, or any 
hotel, travel hreau or solageeee office. In 
Washington- 2 15th St., N. W., MEs656 


UNITED AIR LINES 
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| It is 


important, because Cana- 
dians are the second best buyers of 
| American goods—their market be- 
| ing as large as that furnished by 
the whole of Asia, or twice as large 
as that provided by Germany or 
South America, Japan or France. 
On the other hand, 30 per cent of 
Canada’s exports are offered for sale 
in the American marts. 

In the boom year of 1929 the two 
countries were doing a business with 
each other which hovered around 
the billion and a half mark. Today 
the trade has slumped to close to 
the half-billion level. 

Among the factors which have 
made negotiations difficult are the 
similarity of the products which 
| enter into the trade of both coun- 
| tries and which therefore make 

them competitive. 
For example, certain minerals, 
livestock, agricultural products, 
| lumber, fish and dairy products are 
| competitors of each country for 

both markets. 
| Then, too, negotiations had to 
take into consideration the empire 
trade agreements entered into at 
Ottawa two years ago, which 
granted preferential and reciprocal 
treatment to members of the Em- 
pire to the disadvantage of other 
nations. 

x * * 
RAZIL ASSENTS.—Even as prep- 
arations were made at Washing- 

ton for the formal signing of the 
pact with Canada, encouraging 
word came from Rio to the persist- 
ent Yankee traders of the State De- 
partment. The reciprocal agreement 
which had been signed with Brazil 
on Feb. 2 had at last been ratified 
by the Senate. 

The Brazilian agreement was the 
first regular pact under the tariff 
bargaining policy to be signed, the 
one with Cuba having been of a 
special preferential nature. As he 
placed his signature on this treaty, 
Cordell Hull had hailed the start 
“on the road away from the me- 
dieval mercantilism which was 
strangling the commerce of a new 
world” and predicted that “progress 
should now be more rapid and the 
movement gain momentum.” 

Brazil is the second largest market 
in South America for United States 
goods. In exchange for that coun- 
try’s lower tariff on a number of 
American manufactured articles 














IRTH OF A NATION.—To the 
booming of a nineteen gun sa- 
lute, Manuel Quezon, surrounded by 
the pageantry of the occasion, be- 
came first president of the new 
Philippine Commonwealth on Nov. 
15. So began a ten-year period 
when the newest member of the 
Family of Nations may look for 
support to the United States be- 
fore facing the world alone. 

Thirty-five years ago, President 
McKinley said in taking over the 
Islands: 

“We shall continue to make these 
people whom Providence has 
brought within our jurisdiction feel 
that it is their liberty, not our 
power, their welfare, and not our 
gain, we are seeking to enhance.” 

In 1934 Congress passed the Phil- 
ippine Independence Act, which was 
subsequently agreed to by the Island 
Legislature. An election held in 
September of this year selected the 
officers for the new Commonwealth. 

With the inauguration of the 
Commonwealth Government, the 
Philippine sugar, cocoanut oil and 
of American tariffs on their hither- 
to duty-free imports into this coun- 
try. The pressure is to be increased 
gradually. For example, there now 
begins a policy of import quotas on 
Philippine sugar, coconut oil and 
cordage coming to this country, and 
shipments in excess of these will be 
subject to the regular schedule of 
duties. 

Starting with the sixth year, prod- 
ucts from the Commonwealth will 
pay 5 per cent of the tariff on com- 
ing into this country, and each year 
until the tenth it will be boosted 5 
per cent. When at the end of that 
time the Islands become a full- 
fledged republic, their products will 
be subject to the same tariff rates 
on entering this country as those 


| from any other country. 


xx«* 
J(NLARGED EMBARGO? — With 

Nov. 18 within hailing distance, 
the date when League of Nations 
embargo and boycott measures 
against Italy become effective, a 
new and significant warning was 
issued by the Washington Govern- 
ment on Nov. 15 with respect to 
American trade with Italy and 
Ethiopia. 

For the first time, an American 
official—the Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull—has declared that such 
commodities as oil, copper, trucks, 
tractors, scrap iron and scrap steel 
are essentially war materials, al- 
though not actually “arms, ammuni- 
tion, and implements of war.” 

“This class of trade,” declared Mr. 
Hull, “is directly contrary to the 
policy of this Government, as an- 
nounced in official statements of the 
President and ee of State, as 


it is also contrary to the general 


spirit of the recent neutrality act.” 
The Secretary of State warned 
that this Government is closely ob- 
serving the trend and volume of ex- 
ports to Italy and Ethiopia. What 
he did not say was whether the 
President will enlarge the embargo 
list to include these additional com- 
modities in case private traders do 
not voluntarily heed warnings. 
While this matter is pending, the 
Government has found that no 
longer are there grounds for main- 
taining an arms embargo against 
two other belligerents, Bolivia and 





Paraguay. Now that peace has ob- 
tained in the Gran Chaco, the em- 
bargo was proclaimed at an end on 
Nov. 14. 
x * * 

ORY VICTORY.—With the Con- 

servatives returned to power in 
England by the electorate on the 
eve of the application of League 
sanctions against Italy, observers see 
matters coming swiftly to a head. 
Either the Government will proceed 
immediately to back the League to 
the limit on sanctions; or, having 
won itself a firm place it will feel 





strong enough to desert League 
policies and work out an agreement 
with France and Italy over the mat- 
ter of Ethiopia. 

In addition to the foreign situa- 
tion it faced on asking for return 
to power, the Conservative Govern- 
ment has a new disquieting situa- 
tion to deal with. The National- 
ists in all-important Egypt are stir- 
ring against British control, 

x* * 


puce’ S SANCTIONS.—That Mus- 
solini means to give no quarter 
in his struggle with the League is 





revealed by the counter-sanctions 
which he plans to make effective 
also on Nov. 18. Special licenses 
must be obtained for importation 
into Italy of some 128 products thus 
giving the government discrimina- 
tory power to bar those things com- 
ing from “unfriendly countries.” In | 
addition, the Duce has forbidden 
exports to France and its colonies 
unless they are paid for in advance 
in Italy. 

The Fascist Dictator has dis- 
patched notes to all League govern- 
ments protesting the sanctions. 

P. A. FREDERICK, 





































water.” 


Possibly some smart elub served it first, and 
smart guests picked it up. Today it is every- 


where. 


And here’s another tip. R 

are finding that Old Overholt is the real rye 
whiskey for their favorite mix. Aged 4% years 
in wood and bottled in bond under U. S. 
Government supervision, this Pennsylvania 
straight rye whiskey has its own inimitable 
taste to turn plain rye-and-water into nectar. 
Old Overholt’s rich grainy flavor stands alone. 
Once you know it, no one can ever fool you on 
it. Try Old Overholt and find out for yourself 
what 125 years of leisurely and old-fashioned 
experience really mean when concentrated on 
real rye whiskey. 


You'll hear folks who know ask for “rye-and- 


water fanciers 
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Government agreed, under the pact, 
to cut the tariff on manganese 50 
per cent and keep coffee on the 


| 
| 
= foodstuffs, the Washington 
| free list. 
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Alkalize 


How to 





Your Stomach 
Almost Instantly 


Amazingly Fast Relief Now from“Acid Indigestion’? 
Over-Indulgence, Nausea and Upsets 
















THE TOWERS OF MANHATTAN 


from a new angle—New York’s new 
Triborough Bridge, which is rapidly 
being completed. In the foreground: 
Howard Hougland, McClintic-Mar- 
shall engineer, wearing the pictur- 
esque engineers’ “hard hat,”a necessary 
protection on big jobs. “An engineer's 
life,” he says, “calls for physical fitness 
and energy. When my pep is at low 
ebb, there’s nothing like a Camel, for 
a Camel chases away all signs of tired- 




































“I'VE WON A COUPLE of 
world championships in the 
rodeo game,” says Dick Shelton, 
all-round cowboy. “After a 
tough event—or any time I’m 
tired—I get a ‘lift’ in energy 
with a Camel. And a mighty 
pleasing, cozy smoke it is, too!” 


WINTER SPORTS TAKE 
ENERGY TOO. But to enjoy 
the fun you have to be fit.“And 
that’s why I prefer Camels,” says 
Margaret Lynam. “I know that 
athletes approve of Camels, as 
they do not disturb their wind. 
And that goes for me too.” 
































34 ne a ae ye ; A ness. I always get a ‘lift’ with a Camel, 

; SIGNS ee pees : us I have preferred Camels for years 

i 3 because of their good taste and mild- 

ot / ness. They never irritate my throat. 

ae, Pain after eating Frequent Headaches That's one way you can tell Camels are 

gis Indigestion Feeling of Weakness made from more expensive tobaccos.” 
Nagsea Sleeplessness 
Loss of Appetite Month Acidity 
If you want really quick relief Acte-teterication = Sear Stomach 

from an upset or painful stom- 








ach condition — arising from 
acidity following over-eating, 
smoking, mixtures of foods or 
stimulants — just try this: 
Take—2 teaspoonfuls of Phil- 
lips’ Milk of Magnesia in a 
full glass of water. OR—2 
Phillips’ Milk of Magnesia 
Tablets, the exact equivalent. 


frequent sufferer from “acid 
stomach,” use Phillips’ Milk ~ 
of Magnesia 30 minutes after 
meals. You'll forget you have 

a stomach! 

When you buy, see that any 
box or bottle you accept is 
clearly marked “‘Genuine Phil- 
lips’ Milk of Magnesia.” 


COSTLIER TOBACCOS! 


@ Camels are made from finer, MORE 











This acts to almost immediate- 
ly alkalize the whole stomach 
content. Neutralizes the acids 
that cause headaches, nausea, 
and indigestion pains. You feel 
results at once 

Try it. 





AND — if you are a 






Also in Tablet Form: 
Each tiny tablet is the 
equioalent of a teaspoonful 
of genuine Phillips’ Milk of 
Magnesia. 
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“| AM A STEEL WORKER 
on the Triborough Bridge,” says 
Ben Parsons, as he enjoys a 
Camel. “Like so many of the 
bridge men, I smoke Camels. If 
I feel tired, I get a ‘lift’ with a 
Camel. And Camels have all the 
full flavor anybody could want.” 














EXPENSIVE TOBACCOS—Turxish and 





Domestic—than any other popular brand. 
(Signed) R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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LISTEN TO THIS BUSI. 
NESS GIRL. Eve Miller, New 
York department-store execu- 
tive: “I smoke Camels because I 
appreciate mildness and delicacy 
of flavor. I found, in addition, 
that Camels give me a ‘lift’ 
whenever my energy is low.” 
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NEW DEAL OBJECTIVE: FARMER-LABOR MERGER 


Administration Spokesman Outlines Issues of Coming Campaign Advocating Disciplined 
Union of Farmers and Workers to Achieve New Order of Government 





In an address in the Olympic Audi- 
torium, Los Angeles, on October 28 
under the auspices of the Democratic 
State Central Committee of California. 


OW deep are the sources of your indigna- 
bd tion? Do they lie on the surface and are 

they at the command of those who would 
have you turn against a national government 
which has invaded the modern strongholds of 
privilege? Or do they lie deeper so that your 
wrath may sustain a genuine reconstruction of 
American life? 

For the sickness of our system is not yet 
cured. We have made some diagnosis; we have 
got some partial remedies; we have made a good 
beginning. That it is not yet enough must be 
admitted—we still have the testimony of pov- 
erty, debt and unemployment; but, with what 
it is, we shall soon be required to ask for a new 
mandate. 

And what is needed in these months to come 
is an access of confidence among all progressives, 
a submission to discipline under leadership, and 
a drive for complete victory against the most 
powerful reaction ever organized in this nation. 

If we cannot achieve unity we shall lose— 
and we shall deserve to lose. For this time we 
have the fact of accomplishment behind us and 
a leader who deserves our loyalty; discipline is 
the only lack. 

What I have to say to you, therefore, is of 
this sort: We must draw together, nursing the 
sources of that anger which has driven us for- 
ward and making more and more clear the great 
hopes which pull us in the same direction. 


Conservatives vs. Liberals 


Conservatives prevail by the cohesiveness of 
inaction; those who are inert by nature stick 
together with persistence. It is easy to agree and 
to form a compact mass when what is desired is 
merely to form a protective cordon about pos- 
sessions which are thought to be in danger. It 
is more difficult to plan and to execute a con- 
certed attack on well-stocked tory citadels. 

Those who desire social advance always seem 
to differ concerning the strategy to be used. 
Every private in the ranks thinks of himself 
not only as a potential but as an actual gen- 
eral. This is both our strength and our weak- 
ness; we gain from it initiative, hope and cour- 
age; but we lose from it the essential willingness 
to sink our differences in an agreed kind of 
action. 

Its effect in crisis is apt to be a slackening of 
force, a dissipation of driving power against the 
rock of inaction. The further the advance goes, 
also the more its energies are scattered. 

Many fall by the wayside, unable to accept 
discipline; many exhaust their enthusiasm in the 
gaining of some small reform; and many be- 
come faint hearted at critical attacks. We have 
in the past months been experiencing this; it 
accounts for many of our half-victories. 


Speculative Competition 


The system of speculative competition has 
been modified but little. Its most obvious abuses 
have been checked; its most intolerable in- 
justices have been corrected; but the freedom 
of enterprise and the right of profit-making 
have been abridged only in traditional Ameri- 
can ways. 

The Federal Trade Commission, the Interstate 
Commerce Commission are not new in this Ad- 
ministration; they have merely been made ef- 
fective for the first time in many years. The 
control of security exchanges and the regulation 
of private utilities are no different in their ef- 
fect. 

We have gone further in the reconstruction of 
agriculture and banking, but not so far as to alter 
the framework of the system. Yet it is already 
being said that commitment has been made to 
complete communism. 

This is an obviously false and vicious state- 
ment of the case—so much so that it leads to 
wonder. Yet I think it is not difficult to under- 
stand. The desire is to stop all this equalitarian 
nonsense before it gets too long a start, before 
the strongholds are really required to surrender. 


Issues of Next Campaign 


The coming political campaign is the time to 
do it; and this is when the great effort will be 
made to dissipate our strength and to discredit 
our program. ‘ 

This Administration is committed to democ- 
Tacy and to equal justice. Autocrats fear noth- 
ing so much as the democratic idea; and our 
financial and industrial autocrats are no excep- 
tion. They have been used to doing as they 
pleased, not only with our national resources 
but with us. 

When simple and direct exploitation was met 
with resistance, they found it not too difficult to 
put on the mask of government, adopt as slogans 
paraphrases of our most precious principles and 
do essentially as they pleased in a slightly more 
roundabout way. 

Whatever else can be said of the present Ad- 
ministration it can at least be claimed hon- 
estly that a long start has been made toward 
driving the money changers from the temple 
and the forestallers from the market place. 

What we are witnesssing now is the death 
Struggle of industrial autocracy and the birth 
of democratic discipline. It is the task of the 
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progressives to lead the way toward this future 
and to prevent another turning backward to- 
ward the past. Another Harding, another Cool- 
idge, another Hoover entrusted with leadership 
now would set us back as many decades as we 
were set back before—and at the end of it there 
might not be another leader with the genius to 
avert a revolution. 


“Duty of Avoiding Violence” 


We have no reason to expect that the dises- 
tablishing of our plutocracy will be pleasant. 
These historical changes never are. We have, 
however, the duty of avoiding violence as the 
process goes on. And this is why I regard the 
coming months as among the critical ones of 
our history. 

For the movement will go on in any case; 
it lies in the brains and the blood of a people 
bringing into substance the stuff of old racial 
dreams. With all the materials at their imme- 
diate command; with the technical skills already 
cemented firmly into a universal educational sys- 
tem, no power on this earth can stop the prog- 
ress of our people toward national well-being. 

There can be a slowing up; there can be a 
period of reaction. But there cannot be an end. 
It is not a fixed and physical goal toward which 
we move; we are not children to be attracted 
only by material and mechanical picture-book 
things; it is much more than this. 

We have, by taking thought, added cubits to 
our children’s physical stature; we are becoming 
determined by taking thought to add to their 
moral and spiritual stature too. We want for 
them opportunities, freedoms, securities, com- 
forts, which are more than we have had. 


For Future Generations 


We have been pitiable grubbing creatures up 
to now, laboring in sweat and sorrow to make 
money, to mutliply it at other’s expenses and 
to hide it away like misers for our children. 

But none of us ever thought it good or right 
to do so. Our generous impulses have had to be 
vigorously suppressed. Many of our favorite 
preachments have been devoted to holding us 
up to scratch in these respects, to keeping us 
stingy, competitive, unwilling to cooperate. 

Because we were little exploiters, we have been 
tolerant of big ones; because ws were jealous of 
little hoards, we could not object to big ones. 
We have been in no position to complain of re- 
sults for which our own attitudes were respon- 
sible. 

In our hearts we have always known these 
attitudes to be wrong. It is part of the progres- 
sive duty to penetrate these springs of generosity, 
these impulses of cooperation, and to cause them 
to spread their reviving waters upon a land now 
parched from long meanness and withholding. 

The philosophy of calculated injury to our 
neighbors is not only repugnant to the hearts of 
men but it will not work in a world like ours. 
The fundamental driving effort of man has been 
to free himself from the compulsions laid on him 
by nature, and by his human competitors. He 
has never really been at peace in the face of any 
limitations; nor has he happily accepted the 
moral compulsions of competition. He has made 
the beasts work for him; hg has seriously 
abridged time and space; he has compelled the 
hidden forces of earth and sky to reveal them- 
selves and to submit to his mastery. 

Without, perhaps, intending to do so he has 
created a system which will not function ex- 
cept with outright cooperation. There will be 
no end to his advance so long as the urges within 
him remain unimpaired; but it will be multiplied 
a thousand-fold once he gives up the sterile 
moralty of individualism, 

Already it has come close to making physical 
work obsolete; and it has held out the imme- 
diate promise of plenty. How badly these vic- 
tories fit with the philosophy of penury, it is not 
necessary to elaborate. But we do need a 
clearer and wider recognition of the main trends 
we are in and a straightforward movement to 
claim their advantages. 


“The Autocrats Must Get Out” 


If this requires the removal of barriers, that 
is historically unimportant. We need only care 
as human being how it is done. The autocrats 
must get out of the way along with the moral 
system which supports them; but it is our duty 
to prevent that being done with violence. 

That is why I regard the coming campaign 
as so important. It may very well determine 
whether, some years from now, we shall do as 
other nations have—throw over completely the 
democratic and evolutionary process—or whether 
we shall find then that our leadership, our Ad- 
ministration and our discipline have been equal 
to the task of creating institutions suited to the 
world in which they are expected to operate. 

Reaction at this time would commit us to a 
future uncertain in many ways, but certain 
enough in this; that there would be a vast rising 
of rebellious, exploited people after we had re- 
vived for a while the game of getting rich at 
one another’s expense. 

It is not difficult to forecast the strategy 
which we shall have to meet in the coming cam- 
paign. That strategy will be to magnify the 
differences among us, and so to break down 
our morale. By perverting facts and spreading 
abroad alarming tales they will try at the outset 
to create an atmosphere of dread. Those who 
fear that they may be taxed to pay for the 








program of relief, recovery and expansion, will 
be appealed to. It will be said that inflation 
impends; that our finances are in disorder; and 
that only sound tory management can save us 
from fiscal disaster. 


Sees Balanced Budget in 1938 


Let us see in what manner arguments of this 
sort may be met. My calculations show that we 
can satisfy every humanitarian demand which 
may be made upon us and come to a balance of 
the budget within the fiscal year of 1938. 

This is arrived at by estimating receipts for 
the Treasury on the basis of present rates of 
taxation but taking into account the facts that 
they are to be applied to a national income which 
has increased, by now, about one-third since 
March of 1933. 

Furthermore, unless something unforeseen 
happens, such as war or catastrophe, the na- 
tional debt by the end of the fiscal year 1938 
ought to show a real net increase of only some 
three billions. 

We are all hearing a great deal about the 
extravagance of this Administration, and of how 
we are bequeathing a great burden of debt to 
our children; but the plain facts do not support 
such a contention. By 1938, the ordinary ex- 
penditures of Government will add up, accord- 
ing to my figures, to $19,200,000,000; and the ex- 
penditures for relief and recovery may add up to 
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$15,000,000,000 at the outside. Ordinary receipts 
of the Government will total $22,600,000,000. But 
of the $15,000,000,000 spent on recovery and re- 
lief, 3744 per cent will consist of recoverables. 

I, therefore, subtract from an apparent gross 
deficit of $11,600,000,000 recoverables amounting 
to $5,600,000,000. I also subtract gold devalua- 
tion profits of $3,000,000,000. From an apparent 
deficit of more than $11,500,000,000, a realistic 
calculation comes down to a real deficit of 
$3,000,000,000. 


Denies Extravagance 


Our enemies say that the larger figure is the 
proper one to use. But that implies a method 
of accounting to which I find it hard to agree. 
No business would list its investments in mort- 
gages, bonds, stocks and properties as liabilities, 
and I see no reason why the Government should 
do so. 

I believe in the extension of this investment 
principle, first in rescue operations, next in yard- 
stick acquisitiorfs and then in the complete domi- 
nance by the Government of suitable areas of 
enterprise. 

I think this will happen; and I think we ought 
not to accept an absurd accounting principle 
which will make these activities more difficult. 
If we subtract both the assets we have acquired 
in these past months and the profit from de- 
valuation cperations, the real price we have paid 
for recovery and relief taken together seems very 
small indeed considering what we were willing 
to pay for the war not long ago. 

Besides, I would pgint out to you that in- 
numerable public improvements have been cre- 
ated which ought, in any careful assessment, to 
be added to our assets. 

Many a man’s employment and many another’s 
enterprise, have been restored and made profit- 
able by these expenditures. The national in- 
come has been increased enormously and is still 
gaining; the Government has made unprece- 
dented efforts to see that feed and shelter should 
be available to all. 


“Lack of Sportsmanship” 


Those who would have us stop now, not only 
have conveniently short memories, they have 
hardened hearts and lying tongues as well. Their 
ingratitude is understandably traceable to hurt 
pride and deflated egotism. 

Their substitution of fancy for fact in the field 
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of public finance is, however, understandable 


only as another evidence of the lamentable lack 
of sportsmanship which has characterized the 
reactionaries through the crisis. 

Always ready to shift the burdens which they 
themselves create onto the shoulders of those 
least able to bear them, always unwilling to pay 
the social costs of the policies they have fast- 
ened on our people—they show a kind of sport- 
manship which would rule them out of any of 
their favorite sports by common consent. 

The truth of the matter is that we can project 
our adopted policy ahead into 1938, still continu- 
ing our investment in public works, and in the 
prevention of human distress and come out in 
the end with not only a currently balanced bud- 
get but with net Federal obligations increased 
very little over March of 1933. 

It ought not to be difficult to show that the 
program which has been followed was not only 
necessary but sound in the fiscal sense, that its 
burdens are lighter than might have been ex- 
pected, and that there is no inequity in their 
distribution. With fair access to the public mind 
these facts ought to be easy enough to establish 
generally; they should create confidence that 
what must be done in the future will be sim- 
ilarly well-considered and successfully carried 
out. 

There is, as we all know, a part of the press 
which can be counted on for this fair dealing; 
but there is a part of it which we know equally 
well is merely an accessory of those privileged 
groups which will fight desperately to halt our 
operations. 


Expects “Salutary Purge” 


On the whole I think we may expect this par- 
ticular attack to separate from our ranks only 
the receivers of unearned income together with 
their hangers-on. Some others of the fainter 
hearted, who confuse the traditions of competi- 
tion with the Ten Commandments and the Con- 
stitution, will go with them. 

But this will be a salutary purge. The tradi- 
tion of progress, experiment, care for the un- 
fortunate, and the bold mastering of nature for 
the common good—this is the tradition on which 
our movement must base itself knowingly and 
with determination. We shall gain more by 
gathering into our army the likeminded pro- 
gressives than by fearful conciliation of those 
whose single interest is the protection of their 
privileges and their codes of exploitation. 

The far more serious attack will be of another 
sort—the attempt to separate the two great 
masses of people who have been helped most by 
our policies and from whom we draw our 
strength—the farmers and the workers, It 
should, however, be possible for us to say so 
clearly what is true—that the injury of one is 
the concern of all—that we should succeed for 
once in establishing a farmer-worker alliance in 
this country which will carry all before it, which 
will reduce our dependence on half-way meas- 
ures and allow us to carry through these recon- 
structive ones both in agriculture and in indus- 
try without which our nation cannot continue 
either free or prosperous. 


For Farmers and Workers 


To do this we shall have to recognize our ene- 
mies, pouring out upon them the indignation 
we have too much withheld; and we shall have 
to consolidate our support and go forward with 
closed ranks. What has been done for farmers, 
what for workers, and has either group been 
given privileges at the expense of the other? I 
need not repeat here the whole list of gains for 
farmers or for workers; I shall merely remind 
you of a few. 

For the farmers we have achieved rescue from 
a decade and a half of depression. They have 
been freed from slavery to the money lenders at 
home and from the competition of peasant labor 
abroad. They have been made secure in the 
possession of their farms: their debts have been 
conciliated and reduced. 

But above all they have been given the means 
for finding what their common interests are and 
for defending them against their enemies; they 
are being offered the opportunity of resettlement 
to correct the mistakes of a century during 
which our resources were mercilessly wasted. 

This does not, by any means exhaust the list. 
New and extensive measures for the conservation 
of soil and water have been undertaken; our 
forest and park land are being enlarged and put 
under intensive care; and the task of extending 
the benefits of electric power and better roads 
has been accepted in its full implications. 

And for the workers a similar long list of 
gains has been registered. Honest attempts to 
regulate the hours and conditions of work have 
been made; the labor of women and children 
has been curtailed. Serious legal difficulties 
which have been interposed against these re- 
forms we have refused to regard as insuperable. 
The intention has been made so plain that a new 
mandate will certainly result in their establish- 
ment and extension. 


Benefits Gained for Labor 


Further than this the right of collective bar- 
gaining has been made a firm commitment, 
something which labor had hitherto struggled to 
gain these many decades without success. And 
do I need to remind you of the emergency meas- 
ures taken to mitigate the disaster of unemploy- 
ment? Without questioning for the moment its 
causes or its ultimate treatment, the arms of a 
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neighborly government have surrounded the un- 


fortunate victims of industrial disaster. A na- 
tion-wide unemployment service has undertaken 
the task of replacement; and the damage 
wrought by the great decade of expansion and 
exploitation has been met by care for those who 
have suffered the inevitable effects. 

Aside from all this, tentative and experimental 
efforts toward a better organization of industry 
have been made. The difficulties were, of course, 
almost insuperable. 

As soon as our industrial leaders, after the 
complete demoralization of 1929, were helped to 
regain something of their lost morale, they per- 
mitted their deflated ego to expand once more, 
and entered upon a determined sabotage of ef- 
forts to regularize théir fields of industry. Each 
business sought gains for itself within the struc- 
ture of NRA, just as each had formerly sought 
them in the unorganized competitive system. 

Policies of restriction and private control of 
prices were sought to be set up which went far 
toward neutralizing the value of organization. 


Capital and Credit 


It is a good thing to rationalize the use of 
the nation’s capital and credit resources; it is a 
good thing to produce no more than a needed 
amount of each service or good so that energy 
and capital may not go to waste; it is, however, 
a bad thing to allow this to be done on private 
estimates and with a view to getting the greatest 
returns instead of distributing the greatest 
amount of good. 

In this field much less than many of us had 
hoped might be accomplished has been done— 
and the failure has been due to those same au- 
tocrats of industry who led us into the depres- 
sion and neither would accept its consequences 
nor could find a way out of it. 

At any rate the record of the President and of 
his Administration is good. These things have 
been done or have been tried against extraordi- 
narily powerful opposition. 

The whole record—and I have referred only to 
part of it, let me remind you, leaving out the 
whole effect of financial and banking reform, 
the abandonment of imperialism, the building 
up of a rational nationalism, and many others— 
the whole record is a progressive one, 

And that means, if I may define it, one which 
is flexible in its method but determined in its 
protection of common human liberties and as- 
pirations, It is a record on which we are en- 
titled to unity. The question is whether we shall, 
in reality, succeed in achieving it; whether those 
who ought to belong in our army of progressive 
action will actually be found there. 

That is our remaining task; and it is almost 
the most necessary of all. We must make cer- 
tain that all of our friends are with us and 
that all of our enemies are against us—and one 
is about as essential as the other. 


“Plan” That Is Needed 


A progressive political army marches on its 
morale—and the sources of our morale are two; 
enthusiasm for a challenging national task well 
begun and the existence of an enemy we can 
despise with a lasting and righteous anger. 

We are prevented from using what might be 
the most effective instrument of all for the crea- 
tion of morale by a number of circumstances. 
My progressive colleagues frequently say that 
what we need is a Plan—a Plan with a capital 
P which should outline in detail and with limits 
of time the goals to be sought and achieved for 
the nation. 

This overlooks, as I believe, the realities of our 
situation; it is an imported idea based on the 
methods used in other nations. But those na- 
tions are neither democratic nor experimental; 
and they are not made up of Americans. They 
proceed by minority control achieved by sup 
pression rather than by consent; they are doc- 
trinaire rather than practical. 

If our people have one characteristic which is 
more prominent than any other it is a kind of 
sceptical practicality, a tendency to judge by 
results, either immediately anticipated or clearly 
seen to be achieved. They are suspicious and 
intolerant of any attempt to fit them into an 
intellectual scheme; they have a shrewd con- 
viction that society is too complex and that the 
variables of social forces impinging on collective 
behavior are too numerous for long-time chart- 
ing in detail. In this they are quite correct. 

And if we committed ourselves to such a blue- 
print of the future we might quite justly be 
convicted of a greater desire to create some pre- 
conceived system in detail than of a simple wish 
to do what is necessary and possible in the given 
circumstances which confront us, always clinging 
to the right to change, to make new beginnings, 
and to correct mistakes. 


New Order for Old 


If the American psychology were somewhat 
different or if we were less unanimous in our 
clinging to democratic method, a plan of this 
sort might be feasible. For a plan can always 
be changed. It is my understanding that other 
nations which have made them worried very 
little if things failed to come out at a given 
time according to prediction. 

But they had no democratic process; they were 
governed by determined minorities; and they 
aimed at doctrinaire accomplishments. None of 
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those conditions prevails in America 
—and few of us desire that they 
should prevail. 

In our attempt to substitute a 
new order for the old one, we are 
therefore in a kind of dilemma. We 
need a determined army of righte- 
ousness; but we need a great and 
prevailing one. ; 

We need to know our enemies 
and to recognize our friends; but 
we must gain strength by welcom- 
ing new converts to our ranks. We 
need to move toward the recon- 
atriction of our nation; but we are 
determined to ao it peacefully and 
with justice. 

We are fortunate to have gone so 
far in crisis Government under a 
leader who commanded a vast ma- 
jority consent. For we have estab- 
lished a record now which may well 
substitute itself for the plan and 
the minority dictatorship which 
others use. 


A BLAZED TRAIL 

It is well enough known by now 
what the leadership of President 
Roosevelt commits America to; it is 
also well enough known by what 
methods further achievements will 
be made. If on this record and with 
these methods the progressives of 
this country are unwilling to form 
themselves into the necessary army 
of victory, no plan would have that 
effect. 

We must never forget that we are 
always a powerful potential major- 
ity, that all the weight of democratic 
mass is on our side; but also we 
must not forget that the opposing 
minority of reactionaries is ex- 
tremely mobile, extremely well 
financed and as ruthless as they 
may be necessary in any crisis. 

Our best strategy is to surge for- 
ward with the workers and the 
farmers of this nation, committed to 
general achievements, but trusting 
the genius of our leader for the dis- 
position of our forces and the tim- 
ing of our attacks. 

I do not need to remind you of 
his genius for this task, nor of his 
devotion to the cause of overthrow- 
ing industrial autocracy and the cre- 
ation of the democratic discipline. 


FOLLOW LEADER 

If you do not believe in these 
qualities of his by now, I despair of 
convincing you. I only hope to make 
more clear to you the need for 
coming together under his leader- 
ship and for declining to serve our 
enemies’ purposes by dispersion in 
pursuit of lesser goals than the 
great ones which lie so clearly be- 
fore us. 

The broad principle upon which 
we find our common ground and in 
which we sink our differences is the 
growing consciousnéss of joint inter- 
est among all men who work. The 
injury of one is the concern of all; 
so long as a single family in our 
land exists in poverty, denied those 
things we think all Americans en- 
titled to, none of us can feel secure 
in_bis prosperity. 

And we shall not be secure any 
more than a community is which is 
touched by malignant disease—Pov- 
erty spreads itself as disease does. 
It signalizes lack of power to con- 
sume; and how directly that lack 
leads to unemployment and eco- 
nomic paralysis all of us ought to 
know by now. 

There are still people who say 
that measures taken to protect pub- 
lic health are a menace to the race 
because they prevent the rigorous 
selection of the fit. But they al- 
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ways avoid the definition of fitness. 
He who is lucky enough or, by ac- 
cident, so constituted that he is im- 
mune to the contagion of malaria, 
tuberculosis or infantile paralysis is 
not necessarily a stronger individ- 
ual, much less more valuable to 
society. 

And the incidence of unemploy- 
ment and poverty is just as acci- 
dental. The swift intrusion into 
ordinary employmerfts of machines 
and power which replace the labor 
of man, throws onto the scrap-heap 
the good workman along with the 
poor one. And even this is not the 
worst of it; for the workman’s fam- 
ily suffers along with him. 

Ask the next man who tells you 
that there is a beneficient principle 
at work in the hardships of poverty 
which ought not to be interferred 
with, whether that also applies to 
the wives and children of the work- 
ers. It will be interesting to see 
him squirm. 

WASTERS? OR MISERS? 

They will not say so openly, but 
the prophets of fiscal doom who are 
now ringing the changes on ex- 
travagance and debt throughout the 
land base themselves upon this po- 
sition. They say that the Govern- 
ment is wasteful. I say it could 
more easily be convicted of being 
niggardly. 

This Administration has kept 
some 10,000,000 families alive, at 
least, during these past few years. 
Was it extravagant to do this? 
They say so. But I say that it 
would have been wiser to have kept 
them in health and comfort and to 
have provided a generous system of 
retaining and even of new economic 
opportunities. 

And I say it on the theory that 
poverty is in large part like disease, 
falling as it does on the just as well 
as on the unjust, on the innocent 
dependent as well as on the respon- 
sible father. 

For my part, I hope our Govern- 
ment will never accommodate itself 
to the ruthless doctrine of survival; 
I hope it may continue to repair 
whatever ravages of industrial ruth- 
lessness it finds itself unable to pre- 
vent. And I hope the costs will 
continue to be assessed upon the 
profits attributable to our increas- 
ing mechanical efficiency. For there 
is where they belong. 

PARITY FOR FARMER 

But it is not only this lowliest and 
most helpless group around which 
our national policy ought to center 
itself. Work of this sort is the sim- 
plest act of justice which I should 
suppose no one would openly op- 
pose. 

We shall not differ in this; it is, 
however, a more complex, a more 
foresighted policy to which we 
ought to make determined commit- 
ment. I refer to the sort of eco- 
nomic arrangements which would 
prevent the weight of change from 
falling upon whole classes of un- 
suspecting victims, and do it at the 
beginning rather than at the end 
of the process. 

The principle is the same even 
if the policy called for is different. 
The injury of one is the concern 
of all; the good of one is the benefit 
of all. We need an economic pro- 
gram which will carry this princi- 
ple into effective action. We found 
it in the great agricultural occupa- 
tions by insisting on the establish- 
ment of parity. We thought that 
a decade and a half of depression 
for farmers was more than enough; 
we believe that a great part of in- 
dustrial paralysis was traceable to 
the lack of buying power among 
farmers, so we sought means of dis- 
covering what was the real respon- 
Sibility of our farmers to our own 
people, and how, without evading 
that responsibility, purchasing power 
could be restored. 

We sought to adjust agricultural 
production to this responsibility 
rather than to a fictitious and long- 
vanished foreign market. And agi- 
culture is in consequence as well 
back on the way to prosperity as it 
can be so long as industry remains 
unorganized. 

We had plenty of opposition from 
middlemen, from money lenders, 
from exporters and all the horde of 
parasitic handlers who live and 
thrive of the sepa-ation of producer 
from a consumer. But we prevailed; 
and our farmers are now providing 
at least an improving market for 
industrial goods. 

What we lacked and what we still 
lack is a similar policy carried out 
in various fields of industry. Those 
of us who have as our first respon- 
sibility the welfare of American 
farmers have known for a long time 
that employed and well-paid work- 
ers are what we really need to make 
our agricultural gains secure. 

The good of one, you see, really is 
the benefit of all. We want to raise 
the milk, butter, cotton, wool and 

meat consumption of our people, we 
want them to pay our farmers only 
a@ parity price for these goods; and 
our farmers are quite willing to pay 





a parity price for industrial goods 
in return. 


But this cannot be achieved while 
unemployed millions and their fami- 
lies are forced to live on scanty re- 
lief allowances. Why is it, we want 
to know, that industry tannot take 
measures to secure industrial adjust- 
ment as we are securing agricultural 
adjustments? We are retiring our 
worn-out and marginal acres; we are 
putting our investment into plant 
which we know will be effectively 
and fully used. We are asssisting 
our people to place themselves in the 
most advantageous and permanently 
secure situations that the most rig- 
orous management can devise. 


A RENOVATION POLICY 


Why is it that industry cannot 
follow the same policy, scrapping 
its obsolete plants, directing its 
investment toward an obvi- 
ously wanted production, emascu- 
lating its parasitical hangers-on, 
giving its workers security either by 
steady employment, or by the di- 
version of some of the gains made 
through increased efficiency to the 
provision of retraining and reemply- 
ment agencies? And why cannot 
the rest of the gains flow steadily 
into renewed purchasing power so 
that the new industries will rise and 
old ones expand? 

At this time in the affairs of the 
nation it is all-important that farm- 
ers and workers should see how 
their interests merge in the parity 
principle; how the interest of one 





can be made the interest of all; 
how we can become a largely coop- 
erative, instead of a completely com- 
petitive nation. Long steps have 
been taken in this direction in ag- 
riculture. I think our policy there 
has been essentially right. But in 
industry most of this remains still 
to be done. 


NO POLICY OF RESTRICTION 

We must not commit ourselves to 
a policy of restriction. We need large 
production and low prices, not low 
production and high prices, and we 
ought not to tolerate combinations 
within or without the Government 
which violate this principle. 

It has been said that we restricted 
in agriculture beyond reason. We 
did not. We substracted only those 
acres which produced goods for van- 
ished foreign markets; and we held 
close to the parity principle always. 

Industry must do the same. It 
must accommodate itself to a dyna- 
mic parity, redefined as conditions 
change, but having as its basis the 
maintenance of purchasing power 
for all groups. We must avoid those 
areas of chronic depression which 
lasted for many years before 1929 
and finally resulted in catastrophe. 

If each group possess the where- 
withal to buy what every other 
group makes we shall never have 
another depression. But no group 
will award this power to others un- 
less central compulsion, governmen- 
tal or otherwise, is used. Each tries 
to exploit the other; it must, be- 
cause its primary function is not 





production but profit-making. 
We measure prosperity by profits. 


| This is a fundamental error. We 


ought to measure it by our people’s 
living standards. Then we could 
find a way to permanent prosperity. 

It is not so much the getting of 
profits for the labor of management 
which causes trouble; it is the un- 
scrupulous use which is made of a 
system so devised that it may be 
abused with impunity. Moderate 
gains cause no difficulties; immdder- 
ate ones do. Moderate gains do 
not form those sterile pools of de- 
flected purchasing power which in- 
terrupts the healty activity of our 
economy. Immediate ones are used 
for speculation, for over-expansion, 
for the building up of extravagant 
business structures. 

There must be such an organiza- 
tion of industry that flows are kept 
constant, that purchasing power is 
kept equal to our productive capac- 
ity. Only in this way can our com- 
plex economic machine be kept go- 
ing, furnishing services and goods to 
all. 

So long as each industry finds itself 
in a position in which through the 
lack of any general policy of parity, 
it must fight only for its own ex- 
istence, and cannot join in policies 
looking to the general good, we 
never can conquer the divisive forces 
which bring us to periodic ruin. 

Each industry lacking any rules or 
standards of practice expends a good 
share of its energy in useless compe- 
tition for restricted markets, thus 





raising its costs and making low 
prices impossible; each industry 
likewise anticipates the time of dis- 
aster which this very policy makes 
inevitable. It sets aside the sur- 
pluses which ought to go to workers 
in wages or to consumers in lower 
prices and so dries up the potential 
market for its own and others’ 
good. 


REMEDY FOR INDUSTRY 

This double process of multiplying 
costs and hoarding gains can only 
be cured by cooperative action in 
industry similar to that which is 
growing into agriculture. For this 
whole process to emerge into work- 
able practice I have no doubt that 
a long time and more patience will 
be required. I have the feeling also 
that the compulsion needed for in- 
dustrial change is more likely to 
come from the workers than from 
present owners. 

So many of the owners stand to 
gain from disorder and disunity 
rather than from cooperation that 
united action for such a purpose 
seems remote and unlikely. It is the 
workers who stand to gain most— 
just as the dirt-farmer stands to 
gain most in agriculture. 

These, as I have said, are our na- 
tural progressive allies in the days of 
change which are now upon us. And 
so, we come back to the question of 
strategy. The farmers and the 
workers must not permit themselves 
to be separated. Theirs is a com- 
mon cause. And hope and confidence 
ought to flow from the obvious gains 








to be got from its forthright recog- 
nition. 

I have sought to lay before you 
what I believe to be the progressive 
task in the months to come and in 
the years to come. In the long run, 
we must make commitments to an 
economic policy of expansion, of 
widened use of goods, of rising liv- 
ing standards, of increased efficiency, 
of the abolition everywhere and 
without reservation of poverty. We 
must make irrevocable political com- 
mitment to disciplined democracy, 
to calculated change of institutions 
whenever that may be necessary, so 
that they may insure the expression 
of our national aims. 

Out of these long run commitment 
we must create the strategy of the 
immediate campaign. It will be a 
titantic one, with forces massed as 
they have never been before. We 
Shall have certain disadvantages, 
among them unscruplousness and 
lack of sportmanship among the 
enemy, as well as their access to 
plentiful funds. But he is notoriously 
well armed who has a righteous 
cause—it nurses an energizing wrath 
—and no cause was ever more fun- 
damentally righteous than our own. 

We must work with and for that 
rising of common men, that irre- 
sistable strength which has carried 
us through the dangerous years just 
past and which may sweep us for- 
ward into the future to which we 
Americans are entitled. 

It has come from farmers on the 
land; it has come from workers in 
the cities. We must foster its intelli- 
gent fusion in the principle of parity, 
going forward knowingly, not regret- 
ting the past but with eyes fastened 
on what the future may be made to 
be with faith and work. 
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Wide Disapproval 
Of Silver Policy 


ONLY 16 PER ‘CENT OF COMMENTA- 
TORS SEE VALUE IN THE GOV- 
ERNMENT PURCHASES 











The silver purchase policy of the Gov- 
ernment is condemned by 84 per cent of 
commenting newspapers, who see no value 
in it whatever. Defenders of the policy, 
16 per cent of the newspapers commenta- 
tors, believe the good accomplished out- 
weighs the ill. 


(COMMENT on the buying of silver for storage 

“in the Treasury hinges on the thought that 
while it was announced that the policy was to 
help China and increase American trade with 
that country, it resulted in economic disaster for 
that nation and reduced the trade between the 
two countries. 

“All that has happened,” remarks the Wail 
Street Journal (Ind.), “is that the Chinese have 
misunderstood our benevolent purposes, and have 
deprived themselves of benefits which we, in the 
fullness of our age-old wisdom, sought to offer 
them.” 

“China finally has had to save herself from her 
silver friends in the United States,” declares the 
San Francisco Chronicle (Rep.), with the further 
statement: 

“China has now nationalized silver. The Chi- 
nese dollar is stabilized at its present level. No 
more silver can be shipped out of the country. 
If China had not taken that action the continu- 
ing advance by this country of the world market 
price of silver would progressively depress her 
domestic economy.” 


‘SILVER RAINBOW’ ASSAILED 

“The silver rainbow” is assailed by the New 
York Times (Dem.) with a series of quotations 
from numerous silver advocates, and the Times 
makes it own reply to them with the statement: 

“The net results of the American silver policy 
so far have been something like this: 

“(1) American silver producers are much bet- 
ter off, at least for the present. 

“(2) Foreign holders of silver have been able to 
unload their stocks on an obliging American 
Government at prices more than twice as high as 
they were able to get before our Government's 
buying policy began. 

“(3) Our Government in less than two years 
has bought 500,000,000 ounces, or twenty times 
the annual American production of a metal for 
which it has not the slightest need. 

“(4) China, the only important country on a 
silver basis when we began buying, has suffered 
deflation, depression and bank failures because 
her internal price level has been forced down by 
our policy. 

“She has been forced to attempt to prevent the 
export of silver, and, that failing, has been obliged 
to abandon the silver standard itself. 

“While our exports to the rest of the world in 
the first nine months of the present year have ex- 
ceeded those of the corresponding period a year 
ago, our-export to China for the same period have 
dropped from $55,000,000 worth of goods in 1934 
to $29,00,000 in 1935.” 


COMPARED WITH PEANUTS 


“The only people who have reaped any benefit 
from this international currency mess,” avers the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), “are the 
Silver producers, and silver production in the 
United Siates barely equals the peanut crop in 
value. 

“From our own monetary standpoint the huge 
stock of the white metal now bulging the vaults 
of the Treasury does no more good than so much 
tin. * * * 

“Not a dollar more is put in circulation than 
could have been put there without this waste of 
money in buying silver. It will be a strange 
boomerang if the efforts of our silverites to re- 
store the metal as a monetary standard resulted 
in driving off the few countries that remained 
on it. Meanwhile Uncle Sam is left holding the 
bag and goes on adding to its contents.” 


JUST WHO HAS GAINED? 


“Who has been the gainer?” asks the New York 
Sun (Ind.), with its own reply: “Perhaps a few 
American producers and speculators, but nobody 
else”. 

“In view of the well-known predilection of the 
masses for hard money”, remarks the Chicago 
Daily News (Rep.), “it is more than probable that 
vast areas of China will be reduced to a barter 
basis, when the peasants can no longer negoti- 
ate in copper or precious stones. 

“Absence of normal exchange may precipitate 
civil disorders and heighten the chaos which is 
the chief pretext advanced by Japan for its steady 
assimilation of Chinese territory. 

“Obviously, all this weakens the economic posi- 
tion of western interests in China, both commer- 
cial and investment. It complicates the grave 
political situation in the far east.” 


SEES ONLY A WARNING 


“The question now,” according to the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times (Dem.), “will be as to which major 
currency China will employ as its pivot. * * * 
The Chinese switch to a managed currency brings 
the day nearer when a universal monetary stand- 
ard will be recognized as indispensable to world 
commerce. A period of jockeying for position is 
perhaps an unavoidable preliminary but its 
baneful effects cannot be indefinitely toler- 
ated. Government manipulation of the currency 


through devaluation of its metallic base or 




















Utility Decision 
Viewed as Sound 


MAJORITY OF COMMENTING 
NEWSPAPERS AGREE WITH 
ADVERSE RULING 
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through removal of that base altogether, as a 
means of promoting its commercial opportunities 
in the world market, creates an impossible situ- 
ation for contractural dealings except on the 
briefest possible basis.” 


TRAGEDY FOR CHINA 


“Two years ago monetary quacks filled the 
American air with great promise of blessings 
sure to be had from an increase in the world 
price of silver,” comments the Boston Transcript 
(Ind.). 

“Today we know the results of this supposedly 
beneficent policy. China has been driven—just 
as Mexico was driven many months ago—to 
suspend her silver standard altogether, and 
adopt a paper currency basis. 

“And has all this needless desolation in China 
been accompanied by any good to the United 
States? Not a particle. On the contrary, the 
exports of American goods to China have de- 
clined very sharply. 

“These events are closely in accord with the 
predictions made by thoroughgoing economists 
both of the Brookings Institution, for example, 
and of the United States Department of Com- 
merce itself. The tragedy for China—and it is 
not less than that—may serve some gvod pur- 
pose if only American people will take heed of 
the actual outcome, and grow more wary of the 
lures of the pretended omniscience of pseudo- 





Decision by Federal Judge Coleman at 
Baltimore that the Utilities Holding 
Company Act is not constitutional is 
viewed by 73 per cent of commenting 
newspapers as bringing relief to the 
business world. Other 27 per cent of 
commentators do not accept the decision 
as conclusive, looking to the Supreme 
Court for an authoritative decision. 


HE Coleman decision on holding companies 

is found by the editors of the country to have 
been sufficiently impressive to the public to reg- 
ister in the Stock Market proceedings. It is also 
said that Judge Coleman’s decision is accepted 
with full confidence by the public for several 
reasons. 

“The decision affirms the popular view that 
Congress far exceeded its powers”, asserts the 
Indianapolis News (Rep.). 

“Judge Coleman is a capable jurist, trained in 
the profession and able to discern those points 
of unconstitutionality plainly existent in both the 
spirit and the letter of the Holding Company 
Act”, as viewed by the Canton (Ohio) Repository 
(Ind.). 

“Politically, if the decision is not reversed, it 
constitutes another blow to the New Deal,” in the 
opinion of the Flint (Mich.) Journal (Rep.). 

Pointing to uncertain features in the case, the 
New Haven (Conn.) Journal-Courier (Ind.) 
argues: 

“Here, as in the Schechter case, the decision 
may hang on just what is meant by a direct, as 
opposed to an indirect effect on the flow of com- 
merce between the States.” 

“Conclusions should not be too hastily drawn,” 
advises the Hartford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.) 
“from the decision of a single Federal District 
Court as to the constitutionality of an act of Con- 
gress. It is only when a similar decision has been 
handed down by several such courts that a strong 
presumption exists that the Supreme Court will 
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Foreign Steel 


From the Baltimore Evening Sun (Dem.): 
AMERICAN steel companies all offered iden- 

tical bids on steel for two PWA projects. A 
German firm entered a bid for steel on these 
jobs which was so low that it walked away with 
the contract in spite of the big American tariff 
on steel. But there are loud cries of protest 
against this “dumping” of German steel. What 
doesn’t seem to enter the heads of these enthu- 
siasts is that, if we have the power to stop for- 
eign “dumping” here, so have the foreigners the 
power to keep us from “dumping” our wheat and 
cotton on their shores. 


From the New York Times (Dem.): 
N THE controversy which has developed over 
the purchase of German steel for use in the 
Triborough Bridge it is shown that the Bridge 
Authority has borrowed money and received a 
grant from PWA in Washington. Since the 
primary purpose of PWA is to increase employ- 
ment in the United States, should any part of 
its funds be used for the purchase of materials 
in other countries? Particularly, should such 
purchases be made in countries whose govern- 
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render a sustaining opinion,"\ 





ments have flaunted American standards? 
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(Editor’s Note.—Letters are selected 
on the basis of maximum interest to 
readers. Excerpts only can be pub- 
lished because of limited space. Com- 
munications not intended for publica- 
tion should be so marked.) 


Hopkins vs. Landon 

Sir:—A recent dispatch from Denver 
indicates that President Roosevelt, in his 
recent cross-country trip, was discuss. 
ing his political campaign of next year 
with five Western Democrats, during 
which time he expressed a belief that 
Governor Alf M. Landon, of Kansas, 
would be his opponent in the next cam- 
paign. 

It is an interesting commentary on Mr. 
Roosevelt's methods to note that hardly 
had he landed back at the White House 
with this conviction strong in his mind, 
when his henchman and chief dole- 
distributor, Mr. Hopkins, issued a vitriolic 
blast against Governor Landon and the 
relief situation in Kansas. 

I have just returned from a mid- 
western trip, where I interviewed many 
Kansans who were enthusiastic not only 
because the Landon administration had 
cut general property taxes over 32 per 
cent since 1929; not only because they 
have cut county and municipal bondcd 
indebtedness 17 million dolars; not only 
because they have cut che per capita cost 
of State and local government from $71 
in 1929 to $52 in 1935—but also because, 
despite all this economy, Kansas, from 
July, 1932, to the end of June, 1935, has the 
record of supplying 31 per cent of their 
relief payments from on- Federal funds. 
This compares with 27 States which con- 
tributed less than 35 per cent of their 
own relief and 14 States which con- 
tributed less than 10 per cert. Those 
calculations are taken from Mr. Hop- 
kins’ own reports * * * 

What legal or moral right has the 
President to use his high office and the 
five billion entrusted to him for the re- 
lief of the needy for the purpose of lam- 
basting a Governor and a State purely 
for the President’s own political gain? 
Buffalo, N. Y. BURTON BIGELOW. 

7 & @ 


New Deal Catechism 

Sir:—Will the preservation of the Con- 
stitution feed the hungry and clothe the 
naked? 

Is the press fighting for the masses of 
our people that are being oppressed by 
the privileged few? 

Is it true that when leaders champion 
the rights of the masses of the people 
they are “dictators”? Will the masses of 
American people surrender their rights 
gained under the New Deal to the spe- 
cial privileged money changers? Are 
the farmers of America appreciative of 
the first lift in the history of our coun- 
try? 

Should gold and silver be placed in 
front of human need? Has man reached 
the state of perfection that what seemed 
best for the original 13 States and a few 
million people must stand throughout 


the ages of time? Was it intended under 
the Constitution of our Government to 
function so as to allow special classes 
to amass great fortunes and rule the 
money of American people with the iron 
hand of the mighty_dollar? 

Has President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
championed the rights of the masses 
of American people under the Constitu- 
tion, in the face of the severe criticism 
from the special privileged class? Do 
the masses of American people have a 
feeling of security under the fearless 
leadership of Franklin D. Roosevelt? 

A READER OF THE JU. S. NEWS. 
Sally, S. C. 
x*«k 


Sees Economic Laws Flouted 

Sir:—I would like to remind one of 
the contributors to “Yeas and Nays” 
over the initials H. T. P., that “security 
is mortals’ chiefest enemy” and that per- 
haps his thanks for the fact that the 
laws of gravity were out of “Frankie's” 
reach may prove premature. 

I should rather think it just a matter 
of unfinished business which he hasn’t 
got around to yet, judging by the way 
he has upset all the laws of economics, 
supply and demand, by teaching the 
farmers to grow less to increase their 
incomes, and how by adding $100,000,000 
through the processing tax on wheat to 
the bread bill of the starving babies 
and; destitute millions in America, that 
they may enjoy the more abundant life. 

Such a philosophy does not make 
horse sense, to say nothing of solving 
the economic difficulties of our starving 
millions. J. D. BALDWIN. 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 

xk * 


Merchant for Townsendism 
Sir:—This Administration has shied at 
the finest old age security measure 
ever offered by any statesman or econo- 
mist and has excused itself by sub- 
stituting a worthless, unworkable bill 
which will be the laughing stock of the 
coming campaign. Old age will accept 
it as a pauper dole, and our milloins will 
still be unemployed and we will continue 
in our present depression. I would like 
the leading papers of our country to 
sponsor the Townsend Plan. I as a 
merchant know what benefits it would 
bring to my community and every other, 
for old folks are pretty well scattered 
over the United States. 
Clifton, Colo. J. E. HORNBAKER. 
xk 


Townsend Plan a “Racket”? 
Sir:—Out here the rage is on with 

many of the people over the Townsend 
Plan. * * * Personally I do nox think it 
practical. * * It is coming to be a 
mere racket, and as usual the gullible 
public is the victim. 

THOMAS D. HENSHAW. 
Chagrin Falls, O. 

x** 


Tired of “Rainbow Chasing” 
Sir:—More power to Mr. Lawrence's 
pen. The country is getting tired of the 


flat-wheeled rainbow chasing. The hand 

that is now feeding will get bitten. 

Brownsville, Calif. E. A. HOEPPNER. 
* * 


Corn-Hog Electioneering 

Sir:—I see in the papers that the won- 
derful fake corn-hog referendum has 
given “Hitler” Wallace another big 
boost to a 10 to 1 majority. At the same 
time he was feigning that he was badly 
scared that it would not carry by a ma- 
jority large enough for him to declare 
for it. 

If the reports in the papers were true, 
Wallace at this time had as many as 
70 experts in some counties working 
hard for its adoption. * * * 

I have voted the Democratic ticket 
for 55 years, from school director to 
President, inclusive, but I am no New 
Deal Democrat. JOHN R. HINE. 
Adona, Ark. 

x*** 


AAA Astrology 

Sir:—Just where the AAA is going to 
get off “at” probably only an «strologer 
could tell, and he would be all balled up, 
not knowing what constellation of brain 
trusters it was born under. The best 
bet is that it was born under the “Ram,” 
for the AAA has certainly “rammed” 
through bunches of legislation, and it 
has a large and growing family of 
ramblers rambling all over the face 
of nature keeping tabs on “hot” cot- 
ton and little porkers that may have 
rambled away from the “paid for” non- 
production fold. S. E. WATERS. 


Tampa, Fla. 
xx 


The Price of Bread 

Sir:—The Georgia Bakers’ Associa. 
tion met in Macon, Ga., on November 6. 
I called to the attention of the Associa- 
tion your pictogram on the front page of 
The United States News of October 28. 
There was a great deal of favorable 
comment on this and a resolution was 
adopted to have the Secretary cf the 
Association see that a copy of this issue 
of The United States News was sent to 
every baker in Georgia. 

I think you are doing a great work 
in keeping the citizens of this country 
correctly informed as to the trend of 
national affairs. 

WALTER B. McCLELLAN. 


xx 


Destruction of Homes 

Sir:—I should like .o tell you of 
something which I think the press could 
help the people by .naking public: the 
fact that the Government is turning the 
people out of homes, condemning them, 
and the CCC tear down the buildings 
and pile up the material anv burn it, 
and that is making work for the CCC. 
It’s a living shame to put the people 
out ‘where there is not a vacant house 
to be had. * * * 

The people are just living a gypsy life. 
No house, nowhere to go. I think it 
should be so exposed that some of it 


Atlanta, Ga. 














would be stopped. Of course, many of 
the buildings are old, but people could 
be dry and warm. Ss. P. YOUNG. 
Millcreek, Il, 

xk 


“Dirty Politics”? 

Sir:—Your editorials remind me a 
great deal of what I term “dirty poli- 
tics.” While you are so critical of our 
President why don’t you come out with 
Colonel Knox or Governor Landon with 
something really constructive? In my 
opinion, constructive critcism is wel- 
comed by any executive. However, there 
is a difference between that sort of 
criticism and constant editorial “beef- 
ing.” P. L. HAILEY. 
Tulsa, Okla. xu x 


General Johnson’s Views 

Sir:—As I read the recent article of 
Gen. Hugh Johnson in The Saturday 
Evening Post and noted that this close 
friend of the Administration now calls 
the New Deal “a mess” and tells his 
readers it has “dishonored its pledge” 
and “diluted its integrity”, I wonder 
just what some of your good readers 
would now think of their letters criticiz- 
ing The United States News for its out- 
spoken expose of the condition that has 
prevailed in Washington during the past 
three years. 

Surely a man who had been as close 
to the Administration as General John- 
son is in a position to know what has 
been going on. If this adverse criticism 
comes from one who claims to love the 
President dearly it ought to open the 
eyes of the public to the truth of the 
situation. 

For the welfare of the present and 
the generations to come please keep up 
your good work. 

E. W. HARRINGTON. 
President, Harrington Research Corp. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
x «wk 


The Tariff Question 

Sir:—Your Nov. 4 editorial “More for 
Your Dollar” seems to me to be well 
reasoned, and I concur. 

There are, however, several implica- 
tions. Would you recommend a reduc- 
tion of tariffs? What effect on Ameri- 
can business would there be if the 
United States became a free trade coun- 
try? E. A. BRANIFF. 
Tulsa, Okla. 4 4 »@ 


Sees Totalitarian Trend 

Sir:—Somehow we must stop this orgy 
of spending, this craze for all-embracing 
power, this vastly expanding bureau- 
cracy. It reeks with the odor of com- 
munism, fascism, nazism and all the 
isms of unfortunate Europe. 

If business is not allowed to be 
profitable, how can it expand, how can 
it pay wages, how can it produce taxes, 
how can any of our people advance their 
standard of living? 

Does anyone believe that Russia, or 
Italy or Germany are better off under 
their despots than they were before? 
Cleveland, O. F. W. JESSOP. 








Canadian Compact 
Has Press Sanction 


ONLY SMALL MINORITY QUES- 
TIONS POSSIBILITY OF ARRANG- 
ING RECIPROCAL RELATIONS 











Announcement by the President that 
trade barriers between the United States 
and Canada are to be lowered inspires 
favorable comment from 77 per cent of 
newspapers discussing the subject, while 
23 per cent of the press voices doubts 
as to satisfactory selection of commodi- 
ties for tariff reductions. 


EGARDLESS of the scope of these conces- 
sions, the fact that they have been made at 
all is, in these times, a welcome deveiopment,” 
in the opinion of the Wall Street Journal (Ind.). 
“A long step in the right direction,” is the 
comment of the Birmingham (Ala.) News 
(Dem.), adding that “there could hardly be a 
more valuable trade agreement.” 
“The Columbus (O.) Dispatch (Ind.) advises 
that “no effort should be spared to expand trade 
by wiping out unnecessary, artificial barriers.” 


ARMISTICE IN TRADE WAR 


“Both countries are close to the top on the 
list of each other’s best customers”, states the 
Philadelphia Evening Bulletin (Rep.), while the 
San Antonio Express (Ind.) advises that “the 
United States and Canada soon may begin a 
new trade era,’ and the Minneapolis Tribune 
(Rep.) calls the development “an armistice for 
trade wars”, referring to the announcement on 
Armistic Day, and looking forward to “progress 
toward peace.” 

The Kansas City Star (Ind.) feels that “a re- 
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UNBALANCING OF THe 
BUDGET AND OTHER NEW DEAL 
DISTURBANCES, WE GET A 
SERIES OF TREMORS FELT 
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Cartoonist Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News 
Professor Bolivar Explains the Quakes 











ciprocal agreement should be an important fac- 
tor in stimulating foreign trade and aiding re- 
covery.” 


HOW OPPOSITION VIEWS IT 


The point of view of the opposition is ex- 
pressed by the New York Sun (Ind.), with the 
statement: 

“The Administration’s policy is nothing less 
than an attempt, by a series of agreements, to 
undermine the entire American tariff. 

“This attempt is based on the absurd idea 
that after the United States has negotiated such 
trade pacts with 30 or 40 countries, each country 
in turn will make similar agreements with all 
of the others. 

“The policy has kept American business men 
guessing for two years about the next move 
made in compliance with it, and the probable 
effects.” 

The Boston Transcript (Ind.) believes that 
‘any concession the Government might make 
could not fail to harm some American interest.” 





Quips in the News 


Soaring Aloft With Prices 
Stratosphere fliers have not yet reported on 
what they ascertained about meat prices—Phila- 
delphia Evening Bulletin. 


What’s a Few Million? 

Normally we would be disturbed over damage 
of about $10,000,000 caused to fruit on the west 
coast by frost. But in these new days of the 
AAA, however, Jack Frost perhaps is entitled to 
recognition as at least an assistant Secretary of 
Agrieulture—Sioux Falls (S. D.) Daily Argus- 
Leader 


Versatile Leader Needed 
What the G. O. P. needs to head its Presiden- 
tial ticket is a chameleon that will look like a 
conservative to conservatives, a liberal to liberals 
and a radical to the fire-eaters—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 
x * x 


Good Campaign Document 

A man in Washington has been making him- 
Self a week’s pay by peddling copies of the Con- 
stitution. It is understood some of the New 
Dealers are debating the wisdom of publicly ac- 
cusing the gentleman of spreading Republican 
propaganda.—Worcester (Mass.) Evening Ga- 
zette. 
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+ WHAT THE STATES ARE DOING + 





[UNEMPLOYMENT relief has been 

' @ comparatively minor item in 
the budgets of State governments, 
according to an analysis prepared 
for Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration. Only 4 per cent of 
total estimated expenditures of the 
48 State governments have been so 
applied in.the five years 1930-31 
to 1934-35. 

Temporary distress attending 
earthquakes, fire, flood, and other 
natural calamities covered the range 
of relief appropriations by State 
governments prior to the economic 
depression. As private relief funds 
declined with the growth of depres- 
sion, State governments were forced 
to add relief of idle workers and 
their families to their current re- 
quirements. 

A combined total of a half million 
dollars was appropriated by four 
States in 1930-31, when the need 
for relief funds was first recognized 
and accepted. The number of States 
providing relief increased to 41 in 
the next four years. 

The annual outlay reached 222 
million dollars in the last fiscal year. 
Total expenditures of ail State gov- 
ernments from July 1, 1930, to June 
30, 1935, amounted to 533 million 
dollars. 

Issuance of bonds has been the 





main reliance of States in raising 
relief funds. In the last fiscal year, 
borrowing declined and larger use 
was made of the general revenues. 


HOW FUNDS HAVE BEEN RAISED 


Borrowing, as a source of funds, 
provided 295 million dollars to 13 
States in the five-year period. Sales 
taxes were resorted to by two States 
in 1932-33 and by 1934-35 12 States 
had adopted the plan; 76 million 


dollars have been raised from this | 


source. 

Highway funds, beer and liquor 
revenues, race track licenses, taxes 
on corporations, utilities, inherit- 
ances, chain stores, gifts, transfers 
of property and other miscellaneous 
receipts have been drawn upon in a 
smaller way. Only two States have 
attempted to use income taxes for 
relief needs. 

Almost two-thirds of the 533 mil- 
lion dollars expended by States for 
relief in the five year period were 
by four States: New York, 119 mil- 
lions; Pennsylvania, 93 millions; Ili- 
nois, 75 millions and New Jersey, 59 
millions. 

Sums in excess of 10 million dol- 
lars each were supplied by five ad- 
ditional States: California, 27 mil- 
lions; Maryland, 13 millions; Michi- 
gan, 23 millions; Ohio, 37 millions; 
Texas, 17 millions. 





Disbursement below 10 million dol- 
lars but in excess of one million 
were reported for Arizona, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Iowa, Ken- 
tucky, Maine, Minnesota, Missouri, 
New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Rhode Island, Tennessee, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wis- 
consin, 

Amounts less than one million 
dollars, and ranging as low as $26,- 
000 for Alabama, were supplied by 
15 other States. 


x*x«k* 


YARDSTICK OF SOBRIETY 

“HE IS NOT DRUNK who, from 
the floor, can rise again and 

drink once more” is an out-moded 

formula for measuring sobriety or 

want of it. 

Time and events have obsoleted 
capacity as the yardstick; motor 
traffic and its relation to public 
safety have required a redefinition 
on the basis of the effect of alco- 
holic indulgence on physical and 
mental balance. 

California is one of the States 
which provides that redefinition. 
The vehicle code enacted by the last 
legislature provides: 

“If intoxicating liquor has so far 
affected the nervous system, brain 
or muscles of the driver of an au- 
tomobile as to impair to an appre- 


ciable degree his ability to operate 
his car in the manner that an ordi- 
narily prudent and cautious man in 
the possession of his faculties, using 
reasonable care, would operate or 
drive a similar vehicle under like 
conditions, then such driver is un- 
der the influence of intoxicating 
liquor.” 

Those who dare to drink and 
drive face severe penalties for any 
mishap that may occur. If bodily 
injury is done to some one at such 
a time, a felony charge lodges 
against the drinking driver, 


x* * 


NEW CAPITOL FOR OREGON 


()REGON wants a capitol building 
and grounds that will compare 
favorably with those of other States. 
The present grounds are just short 
of being the smallest area provided 
for the environs of any State capitol. 
The legislature failed to come to 
agreement; so a bill has just been 
passed which puts the whole matter 
in the hands of a commission. 

The commission, under the bill 
now before the governor for ap- 
proval, will consist of nine mem- 
bers. A maximum of $3,500,000 was 
fixed as the cost of the project. The 
commission will select a site—either 





the present site or a new location. 


If the present site without addition 
is selected, the cost of the building 
is not to exceed $1,500,000 or be less 
than $,1000,000. 
x * * 
TAINTED REVENUE 
‘THE STATE NEEDS THE REV- 
ENUE, argued counsel for the 

State in defending a Texas law levy~ 
ing taxes on machines in which high 
scores, shot with marbles, receive 
the rewards of skill or happy chance. 
The case was before the State court 
of appeals in an attack on the tax 
as invalid because levied on out- 
lawed gambling devices. 

“We have not yet reached the 
stage where the State is granting 





concessions to individuals to violate | country. Employment of child labor 


the law in return for revenue to 
support the Government,” was the 
judicial retort. 

“The revenues supplied by way of 
taxes on these machines is badly 
needed by the State,” the State 
counsel had urged. “This source of 
revenue should not be destroyed at 
this time.” 

The court thought differently and 
ruled that the tax could not be col- 
lected. 

**.e* 
THE HANDBILL PROBLEM 
D'STRIBUTION OF HANDBILLS 
comes in for criticism and op- 
position from many parts of the 





in this activity has aroused the en- 
mity of one group of citizens. 
Householders and business men gen- 
erally object to eye-offending litter. 
Wichita, Kansas, has adopted an 
ordinance, which would impose a 
heavy license and require that hand 
distribution be entrusted to heads 
of families who are local residents. 
The courts have sustained Chi- 
cago’s ordinance prohibiting deposit 
of handbills on porches, in mail 
boxes, yards and automobiles and 
around doorknobs, Further litiga- 
tion, carrying the issue to higher 
courts, is, however, looked for. 


Mayo Dub ey. 
































FORD V-8 Trucks and Commercial Cars have traveled 
BILLIONS OF MILES saving money for hundreds of thou- 
sands of owners and serving them well. They have 
hauled freight over the highways . .. crops out of 
plowed fields . . . petroleum from wells to refineries 
« «- logs over corduroy roads, They have moved cattle 
to new pastures ... hogs to the feeding pens ... coal 
from mines to yards, They have carried rock out of 
quarries . .. concrete to the pouring forms... bricks 
to building sites. They have delivered milk, bread, 
clothing, laundry, groceries, meats and beverages to 


millions of homes. 


The cost records of owners PROVE V-8 ECONOMY. 
These records show over-all economy as well as savy- 
ings in fuel and oil costs. Interest and depreciation 
charges are low because of low first cost. Maintenance 
expense is low, because of V-8 Reliability and because 
of Ford’s low-cost engine and parts exchange privileges. 
Insurance, taxes and wages are less, because V-8 Per- 
formance permits doing jobs that formerly required 


more or bigger trucks, 


PROVED BY THE PAST .. . Ford V-8 Trucks and 
Commercial Cars have been IMPROVED FOR THE 
FUTURE, You can expect even greater economy . . « 
even more sensational performance . . . even more 
impressive reliability from these 1936 Ford V-8 Trucks 


THE 1936 





and Commercial Cars, And your expectations will be 
fulfilled! Call your Ford dealer today and set a date 
for an “on-the-job” test with your own loads, over your 


own roads, with your own driver, 
— oe 





PRICE 
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TRUCKS COMMERCIAL CARS 
131%-inch Chassis.... $500 112-inch Drive-away 
131%-inch Chassis with Chassis ....0cc0e+ 9360 

Closed Cab ....... 590 112-inch Closed Cab and 
131%-inch Platform.. 645 Chassis ...ccccese 450 
131%-inch Stake .... 670 112-inch Pick-Up .... 480 
pe prs — soee 765 112-inch Panel Delivery 565 

Che a a 530 112-inch De Luxe Panel 
131 Y%-inch ici "Chassis Delivery .......+- 580 

hinaen 620 | 112inchSedanDelivery 590 
131 % -inch Dump Truck 795 112-inch Station Wagon 670 
157-inch Chassis ..... 525 . s . 
157-inch Chassis with 

Closed Cab ....... 615 All prices f. o. b. Detroit. 
157-inch Platform.... 685 Cc i ical terms 
157-inch Stake ...... 730 through facilities of UCC. 











TRUCKS AND COMMERCIAL CARS 








MORE INFORMATION 
AT AN EARLIER DATE 


with Punched Card 
Accounting 


.* 
oi 


The widespread improvement in business is today placing in- 
creased emphasis on the importance of accuracy and speed 
in business management. Accounting methods must be 
stepped up to meet the needs of increased activity. 


International Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Ma- 
chines are ideally suited to present-day requirements. 
Through the medium of punched cards, these machines 
automatically produce up-to-the-minute facts and figures 
concerning any phase or branch of your business. 


With the Electric Accounting Method you can have detailed 
analyses of sales, finished stock, payroll or any other func- 
tion. These will be available promptly after the close of any 
period. You can keep accurate account of costs, deprecia- 
You can obtain special reports and 
statistical records which furnish a means of constant control. 


NTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


tion or work in process. 





GENERAL OFFICES: 
270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y, 


Let us send you detailed information regarding this modern 
. accounting method which today is serving thousands of 
businesses of every description in all parts of the world. 


A Complete Accounting Service 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 
ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 


Any business, regardless of size, can enjoy the accuracy and 
speed of the International Electric Accounting Method by a 
permanent installation of International Electric Bookkeep- 
ing and Accounting Machines or by employing the Interna- 
tional Business Machines Service Bureau. Branches of this 
bureau are located in all principal cities. They will work 
with you on a time or complete job basis. 
International Business Machines include Interna- 
tional Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting Ma- 
chines, International Time Recorders and Electric 
Time Systems, International Central Control Radio, 
Music and Speech Equipment, International Indus- 
trial Scales, International Electric Writing Machines 
and the new Proof, Machine for Banks, 
detailed information, 


Write for 























For your information 


Schenley 
“Newsfac’ 


CONTRIBUTING TO U.S. CUSTOMS RECEIPTS ..; 





Your guiding star cS <e> 


Duties paid by Schenley on wines and liquars 
imported from Europe during an average 
three months’ period are approximately 
$200,000. Import duty receipts on wines 
and liquors were higher in September than 
in any previous month since repeal, accord- 
ing to The New York Times. 


MARK OF MERIT WHISKIES 


the Mark of Merit 











SCHENLEY’S OLD QUAKER 


BRAND STRAIGHT WHISKEY 


**You don’t have to be rich to enjoy rick whiskey” 


Schentey Distribetors, Inc., New York, i. ¥. 
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()FFICIAL breaks begin to go in the direc- 
tion of old-fashioned recovery. 
Overcoming what Mr. Wallace calls the 
American “slave complex.” 
x * ® 
Personalities reshuffled as new policy bal- 
ance is sought by the New Deal. 

Harry Hopkins wonders whether new job 
program is on its way out before fully started. 
* * * 

The President discusses interest rates. 
* * ~ 
Business views the depression from two 
angles. 


PARTISANS of old-fashioned, pre-New Deal 
economics find that things are breaking their 
way a bit. 

For example: 

Mr. Roosevelt during the past week helped the 
country cut its eye-teeth on problems growing 
out of its world-creditor position by approving a 
new trade agreement with Canada. 

That deal promises to break the ice leading 
to other agreements. Along that path of re- 
vived world trade lies old-fashioned recovery. 


A CURB ON SPENDING 

Or another example: 

Plaint is heard in high spending quarters that 
“Henry Morgenthau is being plenty tough.” 

In other words the pressure is on through the 
Secretary of the Treasury, who operates with 
Presidential backing, to pare down future spend- 
ing plans. 

And with politica!, if no other, reason. Fed- 
eral pay rolls rose 24,342 in September after going 
up more than 40,000 in August. October and 
November advances will carry them above 800,- 
000, or nearly 250,000 higher than when Mr. 
Roosevelt took Office. Those figures do not in- 
clude about 160,000 administering relief. 


BRAKES ON LENDING 
More examples: 
Jesse Jones announces that the objective is to 
pull the Governmeni gradually out of banking. 
HOLC and FCA are applying the brakes to city 





—Underwood & Underwood 
EDSEL FORD SAYS “NO” 
Replying to the invitation of Maj. George Berry, 


Federal Coordinator for Industrial Cooperation, 
Edsel Ford declines to take part in the conference 
on business problems scheduled for Dec. 9. 





home and farm financing with Government 
credit. 

Studies are under way concerning the possi- 
bility of turning all relief back to States. 

Mr. Roosevelt asserts: 

“Evidences of great recovery are at every 
hand.” 

That reminded of days when prosperity was 
just around the corner and suggested that re- 
vival of predictions was another sign of normalcy. 

But threats to the New: Deal right turn include: 

A prospective two billion dollar soldiers’ bonus; 
possible Supreme Court upset to processing taxes 
which would lead to demands for substitute 
taxes; maneuvering for NRA revival. 


Bargaining With Canada 


First ‘Big Deal’ is Made Under 
The New Trade Policy 


JENRY A. WALLACE, Secretary of Agriculture 

and the cabinet’s leading economic philoso- 

pher, insists that the United States has a “slave 
complex.” 

He finds the American people unhappy unless 
they can be working to pay debts to the rest of 
the world. That habit was acquired through the 
centuries prior to 1918 when this country owed 
money to foreigners and had to work to pay in- 
terest and principal. 

But the chance to work for foreigners was lost 
after the World War when foeign peoples be- 
came indebted to the American people and 
needed to go to work to pay those debts. 


THEN TRADE BARRIERS 

Instead of allowimg them to pay with their 
labor, the people oi this country, Mr. Wallace 
points out, put up tariff walls and employed 
other means to prevent payment, except in gold. 

The result has been world trade disruption. 
New Deals, planned economies, money wars, em- 
pire agreements and dictatorships have sprung 
up through the world to try to meet the new 
problem caused by the refusal of creditors to take 
payment in the goods that the debtors had to 
use for payment. 

In June, 1934, Congress, at the insistence of 
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Old-fashioned Recovery in the Foreground—International Trade Agreements— 


. 7 


The Course of Unemployment Relief 
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RIGHTER and sunnier were October skies for the business men 
In each of these States more goods 
and services were paid for by check than in October, 1934. 

In four States business activity remained about the same as a 
year ago, while reports from banks in four other States show that 
the business pace within their bounds has slackened somewhat in 


in 40 of the nation’s States. 


the last twelve months. 





President Roosevelt, provided a mechanism for 
breaking down the so-called “slave complex” of 
the American peopie. 

This took the form of authority to work out 
reciprocal trade agreements with foreign na- 
tions in an effort to re-open the channels of 
world trade. 


FIRST BIG BARGAIN 


Excitement of other experiments has obscured, 


and somewhat delayed, the efforts of the 
“Yankee traders” seeking to negotiate trade 
treaties with other countries. However, two 


agreements—with Cuba and with Sweden—have 
gone into effect. Another has just been ratified 
by the Brazilian legislature. 

These were relatively small deals. 

But now the trade negotiators, on the trail of 
a rebuilt world commerce, have snagged some- 
thing regarded by officials as big. 

This is a trade agreement with Canada. 

The United States, back in 1929, exported $914,- 
713,000 worth of goods to the Canadian market. 
Canada in turn sold this country $489,303,000 
worth of her products. 

But in the first nine months of 1935 the United 
States was able to sell only $243,639,000 worth of 
goods to Canada and Canada in turn sold $203,- 
251,000 worth of her products in this market. 

Tariffs have been raised by this country against 
Canadian products. Canadians in turn have 
erected a high powered battery of tariff weapons 
to keep out American products from her markets. 

Now there is to be a leveling off of these trade 
barriers. Negotiators believe that trade between 
the two countries can be stepped up at least 50 
per cent in a short time under the plan now 
approved. 


MORE BARGAINS COMING 


The Cuban agreement, in effect about 14 
months, has resulted in a 60 per cent trade in- 
crease. The Swedish agreement, in effect only 
a few months, has been followed by a marked 
increase in sales of American farm products. 

In the cards, once the Canadian agreement is 
working, are others with Spain, the Nether- 
lands, Switzerland, France, Honduras and Guate- 
mala. One with Mexico is in preliminary stages. 

Importance of the reciprocal trade agreements, 
as Henry Wallace and Cordell Hull, Secretary of 
State, see the matter, lies in the fact that they 
are another step away from planned economy 
as visioned by some New Dealers. 


OPPOSITION IN THE AIR 

But already the White House and State De- 
partment are bracing themselves against the at- 
tack they expect to come from industry and la- 
bor and even farmers now that details oi the 
Canadian agreement are known. 

They have warnings of what is to come in 
three developments: 

1. A legal attack started against reciprocal 
trade agreements on the ground that they in- 
volve an unconstitutional delegation of legisla- 
tive authority. 

2. A barrage against Harold Ickes and the PWA 
because German steel scaled a tariff wall, met a 
15 per cent price differential and took a steel 
job away from American producers. 

3. Warning from agricultural interests that a 
fight would be made on any agreement with 
Canada involving larger imports of farm prod- 
ucts. 


—— 
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Reshuffling New Dealers 


Mr. Morgenthau’s Influence Grows; 
Dr. Tugwell Loses Power 


E-SHUFFLING of position is underway among 
those who have the ear of the President. 
The line-up, as seen by those on the inside, is 
about as follows: 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR. On top of the 





pile. Battling hard for his contention that Fed- 
eral expenditures must be cut to a point where | 
they come within striking distance of income. | 
Chief conservative influence in White House 
councils and getting more attention from the 
President. .The spenders are worried over his 
growing influence. 

DR. REXFORD G. TUGWELL. Dropped more 
than a year ago from any part in shaping 
AAA policy. Offended Henry A. Wallace by | 
taking New Deal land program out from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Crossed Morgenthau | 
with his own inteipretation of Federal fiscal 
policy. Struck a jarring note with what New 
Dealers describe as an “inflammatory speech” in | 

| 
| 


the midst of business breathing spell. Now run- 
ning Resettlement Administration, involving 
nearly $250,000,000, with 13,000 employes, and a 
program of uncertain scope. 

DANIEL C. ROPER. Spokesman for translating 
present New Deal thought to business men. Called 
on to interpret present Administration attitude 
toward the constitution and toward business. 
But not a close adviser to Mr. Roosevelt on eco- 
nomic matters. Never in sympathy with experi- 
ments of the past two years. 

HENRY A. WALLACE and CHESTER A. DAVIS. 
Can write their own ticket for agriculture. Presi- 
dent now takes their advice on all Federal farm 
policy; counts on the AAA to be a big help in an 
election year. 

HARRY L. HOPKINS. High in presidential re- 
gard. Confident of fulfilling his promise of 3,- 
500,000 jobs created with four billion work fund. 
But on anxious seat about the future relief poli- 


These monthly maps, comparing business conditions of the past 
month with those of the year before, are prepared by The United 
States News from Federal Reserve figures for check transactions 
during the periods covered. 
in wholesale prices as reported by the Department of Labor. 
ures for New York City are omitted to avoid inclusion of stock ex- 


Due allowance is made for the change 
Fig- 








+ cies of the Government. Known for a peppery 


tongue, but working under conversational wraps 
after comment on contribution of the Governor 
of Kansas toward solving relief problems of his 
State. 

HAROLD L. ICKES. Appeased after failure to 
get more than small pickings for his PWA out of 
four billion fund. Advocate of straight relief for 
those out of work and huge large-scale public 
works for pump priming. Gaining favor among 
those in White House wings, but not able to up- 
set Mr. Hopkins who believes in no large scale 
public works, but jobs for employables not able 
to get work in industry. 


The Future of Relief 


Congress to Choose One of Five 
Courses in Caring for Jobless 


S THE new-style job program as designed by 
Harry L. Hopkins, WPA Administrator, on its 
way out even before fully started? Or has Mr. 
Hopkins now built a system of subsidized Federal 
jobs for the unemployed that will become as en- 
trenched as the program of farm subsidies? 

Both of these questions are being asked here. 
Both get affirmative answers in influential, al- 
though antagonistic, quarters. 

Mr. Hopkins assures President Roosevelt that 
3,500,000 men will be at work on WPA projects 
of various kinds—including Public Works and 
CCC camps—by early December. He also assures 
that the Federal dole will be ended and the care 
of a large proportion of the needy will be re- 
turned to the States. 

Beyond that point 
reason? 

First, about 2,500,000 of the 3,500,000 jobs being 
created will be on strictly WPA projects involving 
labor taken from relief rolls and little use of 
materials. Allotments to carry on this work, 
amounting to approximately $1,100,000,000 out-of 
the four billion dollar work fund, will be ex- 
hausted in March, 

Second, individual States which are asked to 


all is uncertainty. The 
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THEY WHO SEEK TO PROTECT INVESTORS 


The members of the Securities and Exchange Commission, (left to right) James D. Ross, Robert 


E. Healy, James M. Landis (Chairman), 


and George C. Mathews, prepare to consider the delicate 


problem of requiring registration for issues of securities from foreign corporations and governments. 
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perform their duty as sovereign commonwealths 
by providing adequately for their destitute citi- 
zens, not employed on the Federal work pro- 
gram, already are complaining of inability to 
shoulder the burden. 

That means, as WPA officials see it, that sev- 
eral things must happen. 

One is that funds must be provided by Con- 
gress early in 1936 to carry the WPA program 
forward, or money will need to be drawn back 
from other programs, such as grade crossing 
elimination, road building and rural resetttle- 
ment, to finance the big job plan. 

Either that or the program will come to an 
end about four months after it -eally gets started. 

Another is that the Federal Government will 
need to close its eyes to the plight of those per- 
sons who are returned to the care of States, 
or else it will need to return to financing a dole. 

Actually, serious consideration is being given 
in quarters very close to the President, to a plan 
for turning the whole relief program back to the 
individual States, with the Federal Government 
merely loaning them money to help finance their 
programs. 


Worries of the WPA 


Confusion Resulting from Re- 
adjustment of Relief Plans 


(THE whole Federal relief program thus is seen 
to be in a state of flux. 

WPA officials are worried about their future 
even before they get their vast job-creating plan 
fully under way. 

But what of the $4,000,000,000 job program? 
Is not that to provide the answer? 

As it turned out, this money has been parcelled 
out for a wide variety of projects with the follow- 
ing results up to the last reporting period, No- 
vember 2: 

To Dr. Tugwell for rural resettlement, $167,- 
000,000. Jobs created, 3,730. 

To Mr. Ickes for housing and public works, 
$180,000,000. Jobs created, 1,880. 

To public roads, $500,000,000. 
32,000. 

To War Department for rivers and harbors, 
$145,000,000. Jobs created, 38,000. 

To Mr. Fechner for CCC camps, $523,000,000. 
Jobs created, 550,000. 

To Mr. Hopkins for WPA projects, $1,100,000,- 
000. Jobs created, 1,007,208. 

The contention of Mr. Hopkins is that these 
figures tell the story of what can be done by a 
Federal work program. His modified CWA, 
coupled with CCC camps, provides the bulk of 
the jobs and directly attacks relief rolls. Other 
Federal efforts are slower to take effect and pro- 
vide fewer jobs for the dollars spent. 

But what Congress will be asked to decide is, 
first, whether the jobs created are worth the 
money spent on them, and second, whether 
some other form of relief is preferred by the 
people of the country. 


CHOICE OF FIVE PLANS 

The choice to be made lies among the fol- 
lowing plans: 

1—The dole. Cost about $1,500,000,000 a year. 
Tried and regarded by relief officials as unsatis- 
factory. 

2.—Production for use. Cost under $1,000,000,- 
000 a year. Involves use of idle factories, idle 
raw material and idle labor to produce and dis- 
tribute goods among unemployed. Tried on a 
small scale, planned for bigger, but opposed by 
business and dropped. 

3.—Large scale public works. Cost in the bil- 
lions and not a direct method of caring for un- 
employed. Depends on “pump priming” to cause 
industrial revival to absorb those out of work. 
Tried and not in high favor with the President. 

4.—Combination work-relief and public works. 
This is present plan. Cost between three and 
four billions a year. 

5.—Straight work relief. Sought by Mr. Hop- 
kins, who figures that its cost to create 3,500.000 
jobs could be between two and two and a half 
billions a year. Would involve dropping public 
works and other big-scale planning projects. 

Determination of future relief policy is re- 
garded by New Dealers as the principal issue 
before the next session of Congress. 

The big question, as they see it, is: 

Will Congress next year be in a mood to dis- 
turb Harry Hopkins’ part of the work relief pro- 
gram after 3,500,000 checks have been going out 
each two weeks to as many families? 


Jobs created, 


A Recovery Puzzle 


Pessimism Hangs on as Business 
Takes an Upward Course 


A PHILOSOPHICAL New Dealer, whose job it is 
to search daily developments for speech- 
making use by high officials, said: 

“I discover that after 1929, big-business men 
and bankers were bursting into print daily with 
highly optimistic comments about the state of 
business, the state of the nation, and the out- 
look for the future. 

“Yet all the time unemployment was rising, 
banks were exploding, wages were being cut, 
companies were going bankrupt, farming was 
ruined, homes were being foreclosed in huge 
numbers, Government credit was weakening. 

“Today I discover that big-business men and 
bankers are critical of Government policy, ap- 
parently worried over the future, sparing in fa- 
vorable comments and free with kicks. 

“Yet profits are rising, unemployment is in- 
creasing, banks never were stronger, wages are 
rising, farmers enjoy a degree of prosperity, 
foreclosures have about ended, Government 
credit never was better. 

“What's the answer?” 

Owen Scoet. 
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Macfadden hanes from Amesh . Six 
Year Debacle with the Largest Voluntary 
Magazine Circulation in the World 


Rather an amazing result to fall within the life of one 
man who began with a single publication about a third 
of a century ago. But its importance lies not merely in 
this outstanding achievement of Macfadden, but in the 
far more broadly significant thing that is happening 
in America and which has not yet been put into 


words. 


And it is this significant thing that is happening in 
—not to—America (nothing is happening to America) 
that brings us back once more to these editorial pages 
which had consideration amongst thinking minds a 
few years ago. 


This significant thing is the psychological change that 
has taken, and is taking, place amongst a great, broad 
mass of American people—a change which gives assur- 
ance that some of the ideas and ideals of the past can 
find fulfillment. That change being the settling down of 
a great mass of people from a useless and untidy waste of 
wild expenditures to a stabilized demand for useful and 
usable goods. And this will be the subject of these pages 
to follow. In other words, the emergence of an entirely 
new market as America itself emerges. 


~x~ &* &* wk k& * 


It is interesting to note, at the start-off, that the 
beginning of this significant change, which is now in 
full flow, must be credited entirely to the great manu- 
facturing interests themselves of these United States. 


The concept of this new era in American affairs began 
with important big employers themselves who clearly 
saw where their mass production schedules were leading 
them, who clearly understood that new mass markets 
had to be found to absorb that mass production, and 
who consciously changed the whole course of world 
history in their effort to achieve this result. 


Russia talks about her economic revolution. That 
economic revolution started right here in these United 
States when America first discarded the age-old idea of 
labor as a commodity and, by voluntarily raising wages 
and shortening hours, created the brand new idea and 
ideal of labor as a market; thus, changing the very basic 
tenet of the whole capitalistic system, and doing it far 
more intelligently than Russia ever dreamed of. 





*Voluntary circulation is the number of copies of a magazine that people will buy, issue by issue, if 
left to their own devices. 


But that is now an old story which need not be re- 
peated here. It may be interesting to remember, however, 
that the story of that tremendously important change in 
the economic set-up of the world was first put into words 
in a similar series of these pages sponsored by Macfadden 
Publications nearly ten years ago. 


That new concept of a participating world—a world 
that was at once maker and user—had its first set-back 
in 1921. And nobody knew just why. No sales manager 
who had a big production schedule on his hands will 
ever forget those early post-war days. He didn’t know 
where his markets were nor how long they were going 
to last. Every market he dealt with was as unstable as 
a whirling feather in a gust of wind. The only mass 
market that could be counted upon was the steady 
demand for pink silk shirts and green silk socks, accom- 
panied always by a riot of powder and perfume. And the 
result was the crack-up of 1921. 


The second set-back of this new concept of a partici- 
pating world came, of course, with the great debacle of 
1929. And that will be taken up more fully in later 
pages. Suffice it to say, for the present, “debacle”, not 
“panic”, is the word to use in relation to 1929. Debacle 
—a sudden disruption—as when a mighty river breaks 
its dam and rolls down over the peaceful people below, 
with ‘‘panic” merely the helter-skelter activity that 
follows it. Debacle, the gathering of forces too great at 
the top, with outlets too narrow at the bottom. 


It was evident even then to thinking minds that some- 
thing was definitely lacking in the plan. But the world 
moves fast. Even since that time changes of such signi- 
ficance have taken place that a whole new world is 


opening up to us. 


These changes and their significance will be discussed 
in the pages to follow. It is hoped they will again put 
into words what America has been putting into deeds. 


The fact that Macfadden has emerged from this six 
year period with the largest voluntary magazine 
circulation in the world is an important fact in verifying 
these changes and a most important factor in pointing 
up their significance. 


But the most important things are the changes 
themselves which give assurance of wider and more 
substantial markets, as America itself emerges. 
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THE FARM FRONT: NEW SET-UP FOR CONTROL OF MARKETS 











* ing farms. This looks to him as a | 
possible fome-runner of speculative 
trade in farms. 

“I think, in the long range point of 
view, that land speculation can do 
as much and perhaps more damage 
than stock market speculation,” Mr. 
Wallace said. 

“There is no indication. as yet that 
land prices are out of line, and there 
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FSCC to Plan Export Financing, Domestic Distribution, 
Granary Facilities—Objections to Canada Compact 


MACHINERY set up for relief pur- 
“" poses and now to be trans- 
formed to operate a new form of 
farm marketing control, was taken 
over during the past week by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration 

Chester Davis, AAA administrator, | 
became president of a new Federal 


FARM LAND SPECULATION 


QECRETARY WALLACE is begin- 
ning to worry about of 


with only 4,000 in 1934; back in 1929, 
however, 162,000 head were received 


The duty on live 
on animals 
more and 


larly sore point. 
cattle now is 3 cents 
weighing 700 pounds or 


here. Total cattle imports into this signs 


Surplus Commodities Corporation. | 91, cents on those under 700 pounds. Bee & , ee , nag 

This was the old Federal Surplus | In the first eight months of this country for the first eight months of speculation in farm lands. is no indication that farmers are 

Relief Corporation, which func- | year 92.000 Canadian cattle passed _ the year amounted to 279,000 head, He has found that city people | speculating in land; there is an in- 
Y | 


dication, however, that a number of 


tioned for two years as an agency over that trade barrier as compared | of which 185,000 came from Mexico. ! are increasingly interested in buy- 


city people are buying land. The 
last time farmers had their judg- 
ment distorted by land boom excite- 
ment, back in 1918 and 1919, they 
acquired the habit from city buy- 
ing. 
WOULD FORESTALL BOOMS 
“Nobody gave forth much warn- 
ing then until after the harm had 
been done, and I made up my mind 
that if I had a chance when the 
next boom started, I was going to 


| 





do something about it. There is no 
harm done as yet.” 

The Secretary of Agriculture is 
investigating the possibility of tax- 
ing profits made by city people from 
the purchase and sale of farm land 






He is convinced that some device 
is needed to discourage the pur- 
chase of farms for speculative pur- 
poses. Otherwise he thinks that 
agriculture will face another boom 
and collapse along the line of others 
that have occurred in the past. 











to buy up large quantities of surplus 
foodstuffs for distribution to the 


unemployed. 
FSRC had broad powers—so broad, 
in fact, that officials, as late as a 


year ago, saw in it an agency 
through which the Government 
could go into business on a _ vast 


scale. Now FSCC, successor to FSRC, 
assumes those powers, but for a dif- 
ferent purpose 

The Federal Government now is 
striving, at the direction of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, to get out of the re- 
lief business. But, at the same time, 
it is striving, through the AAA, to 
work out new methods of farm mar- 
keting control 

What can FSCC do for the farm- 
ers that FSRC did not do? Mr. Davis 
outlines a number of projects to be 
undertaken and more that are pos- 
sible. 

In the first place, the new organi- 
zation will obtain funds from the 30 
per cent of customs receipts made 
available to the AAA by Congress at 
the last session. An estimated $92,- 
000,000 will come from that source. 

Then, in addition, the FSRC will 
turn over 1,500,000 cowhides, 500,000 
calf skins and about 20,000,000 
pounds of beef that it now holds. 
These materials can be sold to pro- 
vide additional funds for operation 
and for purchase of more commodi- 
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ties. 
Also, FSCC can serve as the “ 
agency for disposal of about 1,- 


600,000 bales of cotton which the 
AAA inherited from the old Farm 
Board. 

Next, starting at that point, of- 
ficials see a broad field of activity 
for use of the machinery that they 
are taking over. 

x * * 
FUNCTIONS TO BE PERFORMED 

They have in mind the following 
functions: 

1.—EXPORT FINANCING: 

Members of Congress and others 
have criticized the AAA on the 
ground that its operations have 
closed foreign markets to Ameri- 
can farm products. Plans are being 
advanced for subsidizing foreign 
sales of surplus farm output. Now 
the FSCC can explore that field, and 
can offer its resources to finance ex- 
port projects that it finds to be 
feasible. Opportunities in that line 
are to be explored. 

2—HOME MARKET DEVELOP- 
MENT: 

Present farm program officials are 
cool to export subsidies, on the 
ground that they involve use of 
good American dollars to provide 
foreigners with cheaper farm prod- 
ucts than are available to Ameri- 
cans. They are exploring the pos- 
sibility of financing new methods 
of soaking up surplus farm prod- 
ucts in the home market. 

The first venture is planned for 
potatoes. Some of the surplus is to 
be diverted—if the project goes 
through—to making of starches and 
other by-products. 

3—WORKING OUT AN EVER- 
NORMAL GRANARY PROGRAM: 

Henry Wallace, Secretary of Agri- 
culture, has Congressional approval 
for his plan of building up a back- 
log of farm reserves in principal 
farm commodities. The new ma- 
chinery can be used to fit in with 
that program—draining off sur- 
pluses that grow larger than of- 
ficials believe to be necessary. 

The Government now holds title 
to 1,600,000 bales of old Farm Board 
cotton. It has 12-cent loans on 
about 4,500,000 additional bales of 
cotton and expects sooner or later 
to come into possession of that cot- 
ton. FSCC offers the machinery for 
attempting to dispose of this staple 
both in domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. That may be its first big job. 

xk 


FARM TRADE WITH CANADA 
]MPORTS of farm products—a sub- 
ject of increasing interest to 
Government officials—are a major 
factor in the trade agreement now 
approved with Canada. | 

The Canadians want to sell more 
cattle in the United States, along 
with seed potatoes, dairy products 
and wheat. } 

This country needs wheat; AAA 
Officials set the need at avout 30,- 
000,000 to 50,000,000 bushels this year 
for special varieties needed to make 
bread flour. Some section of the 
United States are found by officials 
to need cattle for restocking herds 
depleted by the drought. 

But announcement that conces- 
Sions are being made to Canadians 
on the question of farm sales in the 
United States has led to a loud kick- 
back. This is accentuated, officials 
find, by the fact that imports of all 
farm products are much higher than 
a year ago. 

Cattle are regarded as a particu- 





Down ... deep down to solid rock goes 


the foundation for a towering structure 


of steel and stone. Similarly, the foun- 
dation of The Sun’s success as an adver- 
tising medium goes down to bed-rock 
fundamentals . . . to the purchasing 
power of the people who read it... the 


New Yorkers who have the means to 





satisfy their many needs and the intelli- 


gence to appreciate good merchandise. 





Repeated tests and checks over a period 


of years show that The Sun’s circulation 


of over 300,000 is concentrated among 


the most substantial and the most re- 





sponsive families in this market... a 


strong foundation for any advertising 


campaign in New York. 








The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, 
its News and its Advertising 


NEW YORK 






Ewing Galloway 
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Birthday Balls to raise funds to aid 
the Georgia Warm Springs Founda- 


tion in its national program for 
fighting infantile paralysis 
GLENN NIXon, 
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2. Russia's Envoys Come to the United States. 





6. Triborough Bridge Steel Raises a nein of Protest. 
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Bargain Years 

OOMING forward as one of the 

* great issues of the day is foreign 
trade. 

As the United States proceeds with 
its plans to tie itself to the world with 
a series of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments, the Admunistration’s tariff 
policy becomes the object of much 
criticism and commendation. 

Three developments this past week 
served to focus attention on the situ- 
ation. 

First, the initialing of a treaty be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 

Second, the ratification by the Leg- 
islature of Brazil of a pact negotiated 
with the United States, 

And third, the storm of controversy 
arising from the purchase of German- 
made steel for construction of a pub- 
lie works project in New York, 


NEW TARIFF ROAD 


The present policy which the United 
States is following with regard to for- 
eign trade represents a departure 
from the traditional tariff program. 
Up until the Roosevelt Administration 
the United States, with a few minor 
exceptions, has always had an au- 
tonomous tariff, one determined not 
by bargaining, but solely with a view 
to internal considerations. 

For many years, this policy proved 
to be effective. America’s mass pro- 
duction system and its bountiful agri- 
cultural supplies held a quasi-monop- 
oly in world markets. 

But afler the World War the situa- 
tion changed. European countries 
showed a marked trend toward agri- 
cultural self-sufficiency. Argentina, 
Canada, and Australia rose as serious 
competitors. Foreign countries raised 
their tarff walls. And the United 
States held the unusual position of 
being a mighty creditor nation. 

Following the war, our commerce 
continued at a rapid pace, partly as 
a result of our huge loans abroad with 
which Europe could buy our goods. 

But with the onset of the depression 
came a drastic decline in foreign 
commerce. 

Cotton, the principal agricultural 
export crop of the United States, suf- 
fered greatly. The basic commodity 
of the South remained stored in ware- 
houses and piled up on docks (Photo 
No. 1) awaiting foreign buyers. Other 
products suffered likewise. 

THE NEW DEAL VIEW 

The demand rose in the United 
States for Government subsidies to 
aid agricultural exports. But the 
Roosevelt Administration clung to an- 
other view. At the suggestion of the 
President, Congress enacted, in June, 
1934, the Reciprocal Trade Agree- 
ments Act. 

The theory behind this law was 
that the United States would enter 
into trade agreements with countries 
and would improve commerce by 
driving good bargains. The President 
was authorized to make these bar- 
gains and to alter, within limitations 
the tariff rates. 

In addition, the United States, in 
the hope of opening new trade chan- 
nels, officially recognized Soviet Rus- 
sia. Diplomats from the Soviet, came 
to this country (Photo No, 2) and en- 
tered into negotiations, but the re- 
sults were disappointing. 

The Administration entered imme- 
diately into an agreement with Cuba, 
and officials of the two countries 
Signed to the first reciprocal trade 
agreement (Photo No. 3) to be con- 
summated under the new law. 

At the same time complaints were 
lodged with the Government by 
Americans and their representatives 
in Congress against “dumping and 
unfair competition” from certain for- 
eign countries (Photo No, 4). 

In the meantime, the United States 
continued with its trade treaty nego- 
tiations. It reached agreements with 
Haiti, Belgium, Sweden, Brazfl, and 
Colombia, of which all but the last 
two are already in effect. 

The latest agreement was reached 
this week. A treaty was signed by 
Secretary of State Hull and Premier 
King of Canada this week (Photo No. 
5) at the White House. 


THE PROTESTING CHORUS 


Protests from Florida fruit growers, 
California cattle men and Oregon 
lumber people have been flooding the 
White House. 

But complaints of Americans 
against the importation of German 
steel for construction of the Tribcr- 
ough bridge (Photo No. 6) in New 
York have raised a much windier 
storm. Many Americans protested on 
the grounds that public funds to help 
American employment should not be 
used for foreign products. Officials 
claimed that foreign prices were much 
lower, and promised to refrain from 
such purchases in the future. 

All in all, foreign trade has been 
improving lately, but whether this 
gain can be attributed to our trade 
policy is a matter of debate. 

ALLAN SHERMAN. 



































QENATOR BORAH found sad news 
awaiting him when he returned 
to the Capital last week. During his 
absence, his horse, Idaho, which he 
has owned for the past five years, 
was in an accident and had to be 
destroyed. The episode marks a 
final period to the Senator’s deci- 
sion last Spring to give up his early 
morning rides over the Rock Creek 
Park bridle paths, an exercise which 
he has taken nearty every day dur- 
ing his years of residence in Wash- 
ington. 
* * * Postmaster Genera] Farley 
has widened his geographical 
knowledge of the United States 
since March 4, 1933. As chairman 
of the Democratic National Commit- 
tee he has visitea every State except 
Montana and North Dakota. Trav- 
eling expenses, totaling $15,000 a 
year, are paid by the Committee. 


* * * What is your favorite lunch- 
eon menu? Chief Justice Hughes of 
the Supreme Court has adopted the 
practice of eating the same lunch 
each day. Invariably his mid-day 
menu consists of toast and two 
poached eggs, and lemon juice. 

* * * For the higher-ups in the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration headquarters there is a spe- 
cial “elevator etiquette”. When Ad- 
ministrator Harry Hopkins steps in- 
to an elevator, the operator pro- 
ceeds immediately to the floor he 
designates. Recently the rule was 
broadened to include his chief as- 
sistants, Mrs. Ellen Woodward, Cor- 
rington Gill, Aubrey Williams, and 
Jacob Baker. Most of them, how- 
ever, do not ask for preference 

***In several instances Cabinet 
members are directly responsible for 
alterations made in the original 
plans for the new government build- 
ings. Secretary of Labor Perkins 
insisted on the installation of a | 
cheaper type of flooring in the new | 
Labor Department building than 
that first specified. Likewise, Attor- 
ney General Cummings thought the 
plans for gold leaf decorations in 
his private office were unsuitable. 
So he ordered the substitution of 
silver leat, ~~ 

* * * On next Jan. 30, the Presi- 
dent’s 54th birthday, cities through- 


(From Edison Records of the World's Business) 
The President of an advertising agency 
writes —“Ediphones stand beside the 
desks of our account executives, giving 
each man complete dictation freedom. 
By this | meon that no one ever has 
to wait for secretarial service. At any 
hour — letters, telephone call confir- 
mations, memos, plans, conference 
reports, etc., can be dictated. (Yes, 
advertising executives do a lot of work 
after 5 o'clock!) 

“Our Copy-writers and Radio-writers 
voicewrite a lot of the advertising that 
you see and hear. 
Furthermore, when- 
ever ideas flash, they 
are voicewritten im- 
mediately. Ideas are 
worth money in our 
business and, thanks 


DUST-PROOF 
TA YRED IN STEEL 





"We'd just as soon go back to 'Town Crier 

Days‘ as do without Ediphone Voice Writing. | 

It has increased our business capacity 
at least 350%!" 
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Ediphone 


THE "5-POINT” DICTATING MACHINE 





DIGNIFIED 
“BALANCED” 





“Lacquer... jade.ve 
silks ... cloisonné’— 
as the Chinese shop 
signs read. 





ORIENT 


It’s not far to the Orient nowa- 
days. 10 days direct to Yokohama 

. Empress of Asia or Empress 
of Russia. Or via Honolulu in 3 
days more...Empress of Japan 
or Empress of Canada. From Cali- 
fornia, meet an Empress at Hono- 
lulu. Round trip to Yokohama: 
$499 up, First Class; $280 up, 
Tourist Class; low-cost Third 
Class. From Vancouver and Vic- 
toria to Yokohama, Kobe, Naga- 
saki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila. Orient fares include pas- 
sage to and from Seattle. 


HAWAII 


Only 5 days to Honolulu and 
world-famous Waikiki Beach. Go 
on the Pacific's largest, fastest 
liner, the Empress of Japan...ot 
the Empress of Canada. One-way 
to Honolulu : $110 up, First Class ; 
$85, Tourist Class ; low-cost Third 
Class. Or go more leisurely on the 
comfortable Aorangi or Niagera 
of the Canadian Australasian Line, 
First, Cabin, and Third Class. 
Frequent sailings from Vancouver 
and Victoria. 


AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 


Very low fares. Sail on the spa- 
cious Aorangi or Niagara to the 
continent of sports and good 
times. From Vancouver and Vic- 
toria to Honolulu, Suva, Auck- 
land, and Sydney. Connections at 
Honolulu from California ports. 

Round trip to Sydney: $574 up, 
First Class ; $393 up, Cabin Class; 
$276 up, Third Class. Ask for 
literature on all-expense tours 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
© Folders - Maps - Information on 
and Canadian Pacific service 
from your travel agent ...or 
C. E. Phelps, General Agent, 
14th and New York Ave. N.W., 
Washington, D. C. Nat. 4235, 
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to the ease of dictating to the Ediphone, 
none are lost. 

“The Merchandising, Research, 
Media, Forwarding, Checking,Mechan- | 
ical and Billing Departments use | 
Ediphones, too. All work flows ...with- 
out duplication of effort. 

“The total average increase in our 
business capacity amounts to at least 
30% — thanks to the Ediphone!” 

Your business is different ... of 
course. But the Pro-technic Ediphone 
positively will increase your firm's 
business capacity 20% to 50%. Get 
the proof! Telephone 
The Ediphone, Your 
City; or write to— 


onrerare 


ORANGE. NJ. USA | 


DESIGN SANITARY 
VOICE WRITING 




















Yes—you can figure it yourself—the cost 
of buying a new General Motors car on 
the new 6% GMAC time payment plan 
—just as easily as are thousands of other 
buyers all over the United States. 

It’s as simple as A, B, C—take the 


unpaid balance, add the cost of insur- 
ance and multiply by 6%. This is not 





SIMPLE AS A, B,C. 


A TAKE YOUR UNPAID BALANCE 
B ADD COST OF INSURANCE 
C MULTIPLY BY 6%—12 MONTHS’ PLAN 


One-half of one per cent per month fer 
periods more or less than 12 months 


THAT'S YOUR WHOLE FINANCING COST 
NO EXTRAS - NO SERVICE FEES * NO OTHER CHARGES 


In some statesasmal! legal documentary fee is required. 


plest, most convenient, and most eco- 
nomical plan you have ever known, 
And, at the same time, your new car 
will be protected by a policy in the 
General Exchange Insurance C orporae 
tion covering Fire, Theft and Accie 
dental Damage, including Collision, 


The new General Motors cars are 








6% interest, but a convenient multiplier 
which is easy to use and understand. 
And remember, there are no “service” 


or “carrying charges” or other extras— 


Buick, Chevrolet or Pontiac, Oldsmo- 
bile or LaSalle you want on the sim- 


GENERAL MOTORS ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


ready—and the new GMAC Plan is at 
your service. Be sure to avail yourself 
of its many unusual advantages. 





they just don’t exist under this easy-to- 


understand plan. 


Consider al/ that this means to you. 


Make Yor compo 


To understand the real economy of the new GMAC plan, compare 
it with other finance plans on a dollars and cents basis. And be sure 
to include similar insurance protection. Ask your General Motors 
dealer for a pamphlet describing all the advantages of this plan. 





Now you can buy the new Cadillac or 


Offered only by dealers in 
CHEVROLET CARS & TRUCKS* PONTIAC’ OLDSMOBILE* BUICK’ LA SALLE* CADILLAC 
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*¢¥¥7/E must declare that we 

will not finance further 
spending by the Government 
until a genuine, honest, sincere 
effort is made by the Federal 
Government to restore a bal- 
anced budget,’"—Orval W. Ad- 
ams, second vice president of 
the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 

. * . 

“Banks bought Government 
bonds, not because of compul- 
sion, but because they had no 
other avenues for profitable in- 
vestment. Government bonds 
far from being a burden have 
been a godsend.’—Marriner S. 
Eccles, Chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


VARYING viewpoints between 

these two poles of opinion were 
expressed before the 3,500 bankers 
who gathered at New Orleans last 
week for the sixty-first annual con- 
vention of the ABA. Federal and 
banking policies were frankly dis- 
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Bankers Convention Debates Financing Federal Expendi- 
tures and Government Lending Policies 





ON ™ CHIN 


HOMER TRIM SOU/5 





GIVE YOUR CHIN A NEW DEAL / 
WILT YOUR WHISKERS WITH 
INGRAM'S SHAVING CREAM. 

IT COOLS THE SHAVE. TONES THE SKIN. 

ENOS RAZOR- STING AND RAWNESS. 


INGRAM'S 


SHAVING CREAM 


TUBE OR JAR 





cussed from every angle. Through 
it all ran a strain that the Federal 
Government should withdraw from 
its lending program just as fast as 
circumstances permit. 

Chief bone of contention was what 
the attitude of the association 
should be toward the New Deal. 


CONTEST OVER POLICY 

The real contest came in the se- 
lection of a second vice president 
who in the normal course of events 
will head the ABA two years hence. 
The nomination committee voted 25 
to 22 in favor of E. G. Bennett who 


| now heads one of the banks formerly 





controlled by Mr. Eccles. Mr. Ben- 
nett had previously served in Wash- 
ington as a director of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation and 
was generally considered as a rep- 
resentative of the Administration’s 
banking philosophy. 

When Mr. Bennett’s name was 
placed before the convention, that 
of Orval W. Adams from Salt Lake 
City was also presented from the 
floor. Mr. Adams had taken a defi- 
nite stand against banks buying 
more Government bonds. He had 
on the opening day also asserted 
that an increase in business activity 
might cause Government bonds to 
drop 10 points and thereby wipe out 
“40 per cent of the total invested 
capital of national banks.” 

At this stage of the procedure Mr. 
Bennett withdrew his candidacy in 
the interest of harmony and Mr. 
Adams was installed in office. 


| DANGER OF A “DRUG” 


In the convention’s opening ad- 
dress, Rudolph Hecht, retiring pres- 
ident, sounded the keynotes of the 
convention. He asked that Federal 
lending policies be done away with 
gradually “lest they become a drug.” 
He pointed to the present debt of 
$29,000,000,000 with contingent lia- 
bilities of $6,000,000,000 more and 
stated that even “this rich nation 
can reach the point where the size 
of its debt may become a serious 
problem.” He also proposed that 
an effort be made at the coming 
session of Congress to modify the 
competition of the Postal Savings 
System with private banks. 

With this point Leo T. Crowley, 





























You will find nothing in the automotive 
industry more remarkable than the new 
La Salle. For never before has so much 
luxury been linked with a price so low. 
Here, too, comfort is enhanced by ad- 
vanced design—and beauty is modern in 
the best and sanest sense of that term. 
Remember, La Salle is Cadillac built 
through and through! Ride in it and 
experience the revelation of a lifetime. 


LaSalle... 1175 
Cadillac .. 1645 
lectwood . 2445 


Prices list at Detroit, and subject to change without notice, 
Special equipment extra. Easy G.M.A.C. Terms, 
Every model a General Motors Value. 


Cadillac Motor Car Company 
Detroit, Michigan 














Chairman of the FDIC, agreed. He 
suggested that, as deposit insurance 
is now on a permanent basis, Postal 
Savings should be restricted to 
communities without private banks. 


| Mr. Crowley further pleased his lis- 


teners by advocating that bankers 
should share in the management of 
FDIC and that strong banks buy 


back the preferred stock they had | 


sold the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. He urged the bankers 
to make a more courageous effort to 
substitute private credit for that of 
the Government. - 


END OF A STORM 

Next day the Association heard 
two other Administration spokes- 
men, J. F. T. O’Connor, Comptroller 
of the Currency and Jesse H. Jones, 


The U 


RFC chairman. The Comptroller re- | 


ported that “the banking storm is 
now definitely over.” He pointed to 


facts and figures that told the story | 


of the aid his office had given to the 


| banks that were stricken in the clos- 


ings of March, 1933, National banks 
he asserted made a profit in the year 


ending June 30, for the first time 
in four years. He predicted a still 
brighter future. 

This optimistic tone was also pres- 
ent in a letter from President Roose- 
velt which Mr. 
delegates. Mr. Roosevelt asked the 


the new banking act and provide 
credit, when it can be done on a 
sound basis, to business and in-- 
dustry and to real estate.” 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 

Mr. Jones then told those present 
that “entirely too many railroads are 
dominated by bankers who make 
money out of their financing. In- 
directly they charge the roads en- 
tirely too much for their services.” 
“The Government,” he added, “regu- 
lates their rates, and should super- | 
vise and scrutinize their manage- 
ment and expenditures more and | 
more.” 
As to the future of railroads, Mr. | 


Jones asserted they “must be over- | 
hauled to meet present day condi- 
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Jones read to the | 


| 
bankers to “take full advantage of | 
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tions. Railroads without sufficient 
patronage, depreciate, become ob- 
solete and dangerous. So the rail- 
road investor, however innocent, 
must expect to take his loss.” 

Mr. Jones closed by telling the 
bankers of RFC operations and how 
this government agency successfully 
“recapitalized more than 6,000 banks 
and made loans to pay depositors in 
3,000 that could not continue.” He 
said that he was as anxious as any 
banker” that the government get 
out of the money lending business 
as soon as possible. But it should 
not get out too soon.” 


THROUGH A BUSINESS LENS 

Lewis H. Brown, president 
Johns-Manville Corporation and 
Harper Sibley, president of the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, presented business view- 
points of the present economic sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Brown told the bankers that 
“industry is not opposed to the 
fair treatment of labor. But indus- 
try is opposed to the passage of 
federal laws that prohibit the right 
of a man to work or that attempt to 
regiment and control the activity of 
private enterprise in this country. 

“Industry realizes only too well 


of 














that the employees of industry are 
also its customers and that, without 
adequate purchasing power, they 
cannot buy the product of industry. 
Business looks with considerable 
question upon the basic principle of 
paying people for what they do not 


do, or of destroying crops while peo- 
ple starve.” 

Mr. Sibley, speaking at the final 
Session, scored many of the Admin- 
istration’s policies. He thought the 
“most amazing thing has been the 


[Continued on Page 17, Col. 1.] 
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HEATED CABINS 





CITY TICKET OFFICE: 
808 15th St. N. W 
T 


telephone: _ 

Natl. 1451 
Aiso Pennsylvania R. R., 
Travel Bureaus, Hotels 
and Telegraph Offices. 
THE LINDBERGH LINE 
FASTEST — SHORTEST 
COAST TO COAST 





The entire fleet of TWA Giant Douglas Skyliners is 
STEAM HEATED and FRESH AIR CONDI- 
TIONED. Always comfortable, for thermostats main- 
tain an even 70° temperature regardless of outside 
weather. You will enjoy luxurious comfort comparable 
to your own living-room when you fly TWA—the 
fastest, shortest coast to coast airline. 
Connecting Airline to Pittsburgh. 


FLY Leave Arrive Le Arrive 
Washington St. Louis Washington Los Angeles 
8:40 M 1:47 P. M 8:40 A. M 11:26 P. M, 
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Through NBC networks listeners heard every detail of the flight 
that took Captains Albert W. Stevens and Orvil A. Anderson to an 
altitude of 74,000 feet, the highest point ever attained by man. They 
heard officials of the sponsor organizations, the National Geographic 
Society and the United States Army Air Corps, in two-way conversa- 





tions with the men “14-miles-up.” 
Instant C ication 


Radio was the magic key to instant communication between the 
fliers and far-flung corners of the world, from San Francisco to Lon- 
don, England. And, as Captains Stevens and Anderson discussed their 
flight, radio gave listeners contact with the occupants of the gondola. 





A NEW HIGH IN RADIO SHOWMANSHIP 


RECORD NBC HOOKUP BRINGS NATION FIRST 
HAND STORY OF STRATOSPHERE FLIGHT 


ELEVEN EXCLUSIVE NBC BROADCASTS! 


A SHOWMANSHIP SCOOP! THE KIND OF RADIO 
“EDITORIAL” WHICH NBC IS PROUD TO FEATURE 
AND WHICH BUILDS AUDIENCE PREFERENCE FOR 
NBC BROADCASTS, COMMERCIAL AND SUSTAINING 





They heard, for instance, Captain 
Anderson’s conversation with his wife. 
They heard the two fliers congratulated 
by Dr. Gilbert Grosvenor, president of 
the National Geographic Society, and 
General Oscar Westover, acting com- 
mander of the U. S. Army Air Corps. 
Other conversations which were also 
broadcast nationally were with Captain 
Edwin C. Musick, pilot, and William 
Burke Miller, night program manager 
of NBC in the new “China Clipper,” 
flying over California; with various 
scientists in Rapid City, S. D., Chicago 
and New York, and with the ground 
staff which remained behind at flight 
headquarters after the take-off. And a 
London journalist interviewed Captain 
Stevens after the record had been made 
and the balloon was headed for earth. 


Detailed Descriptions of Flight 


The first broadcast described the 
preparations for take-off. The second 
was a description of the beginning of 
the ascent. In subsequent broadcasts the 
fliers described conditions and the re- 
sults of their check on the instruments. 

NBC engineers and announcers pro- 
vided a picture of the flight for the 
radio audience and, in addition, pro- 
vided all communications between the 
fliers, their sponsors, their base and a 
large number of people who were inter- 
ested in the flight. 

Under the direction of William Lun- 
dell, director of the special events de- 
partment, the audience was provided 
with a complete picture of the action 
of the flight. In addition, NBC engineers 
installed and maintained all RCA equip- 
ment necessary to constant communi- 
cation between the fliers and their 
ground crews, weather experts, scien- 
tific advisers and sponsors. 

NBC established a world’s record — 
by broadcasting a program at 1:50 p.m. 
E.S.T., from the greatest altitude at 
which a radio broadcast has ever origi- 
nated. 

In the eleventh broadcast of the day, 
both fliers appeared before an NBC 
microphone hastily installed 21 miles 


ae 





The “China Clipper,” giant flying boat from which radio contact was estab- 
lished with the Stratosphere Balloon and a two-way conversation carried on. 


from White Lake, S. D. There they de- 
clared that the gondola had settled toa 
feather-like landing and that the flight 


Captain Albert W. Stevens and Captain Orvil A. Anderson, commander and pilot respectively of the 
Stratosphere Balloon, Explorer Il, standing in front of their gondola just before taking off on the flight 








was almost without incident in its 
smooth operation and happy conclusion, 





that carried them fourteen miles into the upper spaces to set a new world stratosphere flight record. 











The Stratosphere Balloon being inflated under 
the glare of lights just before the take-off. 





The Explorer {I is shown here rising above the camp at Rapid 
City, South Dakota, soon after its take-off on November 11. 








The NBC camp headesediens from 
which the broadcasts were controlled. 





NEW YORK - 





A general view ‘of the camp established at Rapid City, 
South Dakota, by the United States Army and the National 
Geographic Society. It is interesting to note that snow 
covered the ground. 


NATIONAL BROADCASTING CO., INC. 


CHICAGO - WASHINGTON, - SAN FRANCISCO 
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New Deal Finance: Views of Bankers 
And Government Offieials .« . .« « 4. 
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[Continued from Page 16.| building sound banking and 
its power Gove being a ¢ € edit system for this country 
nd gave $14,- He banks to ui “Tin at hand for recogn 
ln spite these Gove! nent loans by making as mal f national policy of the 
of an unbalanced budget.” : them directly to rs need for retirement of Government 
He opposed the use of taxes to without using € N is rapidly as possible from fleld of 
force business men and farmers to an intermediary a control and operation of industrial, 
cooperate. He referred to Dr. Tug- The convention then moved to ac- commercial and financial enter- 
well’s recent speech in Los Angeles cept the report of its resolutions prise. 
(see page 10) as the same thing as committee, which stated that “Illusion that Government ex- 
saying “on to Moscow Attempts to create a Supreme penditure is of itself a cure for eco- 
BANKS URGED TO LEND Court of Finance should constitute ren haga oo ane OF —_ serious 
The final address of the conven- COS SE TS GON HEWES Supe ace gene: oo es asa 
tion was that of Mr. Eccles, who ———— ‘Definite eSorts to retum fo & 
: ‘ balanced budget should be price 
last year was appointed by Presi- New Security Issues consideration of sound national fis- 


to head the Federal 
Mr. Eccles, as spon- 


dent Roosevelt 
Reserve Board. 


cal policy. 
“Increase of taxes is an outstand- 


Registered With SEC 


sor of the Banking Act of 1935, is The Securities and Exchange = jno public problem. 

generally considered the Adminis- Commission announced the filing “Effort should be made at the 
tration’s chief spokesman in the for registration during the past  joxyt session of Congress to modify, 
field of banking. week of the following new security if not abolish, law governing the 


Mr. Eccles rose to the defense of issues postal savings system.” 





th Administrati : } . : TRATRY weesee. 2a ‘ : ; - 
b ai euineteten ent On ite — ber per rian wnt ~_. Divisional meetings of the Asso- 
anking and monetary policies Mass.—89,146 additional shares of “jati isct uc : ; sO- 
which. he said. had rescued the par value common stock, warrants and ciation discussed such topics as so 
honkes £ ae eee ge . fractional warrants evidencing 534,875 | cial security, customer relations, 
hi h mar kat — oS subscription payments on the stock. | Federal lending agencies, mortgage 
which they hé thr ears ‘ e suhacring) eints . : 
1 they had fallen three years ane stock sub: gay gs lending and investment problems of 
ago. subscription payments the stock b 
anks. 
2 —— sad, The proposed offering price is $140 : 
If the bankers want the Govern- per share subject to approval of Mass In the election of officers for the 
ment to step out of credit fields, Dept. of Public Utilitic coming year; Robert V. Fleming of 


Mr. Eccles said, bankers must step HIRAM-GOODERHAM & WORTS. Washington, D.. C., was chosen 


in. He told the delegates that as LTD.., aap pena gy president and Tom K. Smith, former 
long as bankers preferred to buy of ten-year 4%‘» convertible deben- easury riser fr s is 
! ’ tures. due Dec. 1, 1945, and ‘164,140 Treasury Adviser from St. Louis, 


Government bonds and Govern- 
ment-guaranteed bonds to lending 


money in the mortgage market, 


moved up from the second vice pres- 


shares of no par value common stock. , 
idency to the first vice presidency. 


The price to the public is to be fur- 
nished by amendment. Hornblower & 











they could not complain about the Weeks, of New York, and associated 
underwriters have underwritten the 
> ntire issue 





LACLEDE POWER AND LIGHT CO., 
St. Louis, Mo.--$6,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds. series A, and 30,000 shares 
of no par value preferred stock, Series 
A, entitled to a $7 a year cumulative 
dividend when declared. The prices 
to the public, principal underwriters 
and underwriting commissions are to 


Don’t Leave It 
to Chance 


M ANY things in life 


are dependent on the whims of 





| 
| 
} , | be furnished by amendiment. 
chance. But there is one thing | 
which need not and should not be — | METROPOLITAN EDISON CO.—$11.- 
lett thus insecure. That is the 710,900 first mortgage gold bonds, 
future well-heing and support of Series G, 4 due May 1, 1965 and 
those who are dependent on you. dated May 1, 1935 It is expected 
Life insurance is the only way that the principal underwriters will 
of taking the element of chance be Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., Chi- 
eut of your family’s economic cago. The price to the public and St d d G d 
future. Let us all ten eur bach. underwriting commissions are to be an ar as an 


supplied by amendment. 
AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, 


Vy Auburn, Ind.—$2,809.125 of three-year 
4 CZ 45% convertible debentures, due 
Jan, 1, 1939} and 61,182 shares of no 


let which tells how. 


Electric Company 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY par value capital stock. Cord Corpora- 
“saat tion of Chicago is the principal under- 

writer e 
FIRST MANHATTAN COMPANY, New 
York, N. Y,—25,000 shares of $1 par 
value comimion stock, to be offered at 
$10 a share ‘and 25,000 shares of $1 par 


JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 

197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Send me yout booklet showing how 
life insurance takes the uncertainty out 
of the future. 








ee value preferred stock, to be offered 
Street and No... 4 joo Bt $100_a.shaze,..Glarence Y..Palitz,ot—, 
City State New York City, is president of the 

| O8.m. 38 | company. 
































JUST TUBES 


Ear strange shapes of glass and metal! Yer it's the electron 
tube that gives radio its tongue, that brings to your fireside music played a thousand 


miles away. 


It's the electron tube that leads ships through fog, guides airplanes through darkness, 
peers unwinkingly into white-hot crucibles, directs the surgeon's knife, and is becoming 


one of the greatest weapons against disease. 


It tests the safety of castings and wélds, matches the color of dress goods, and unerringly 


detects manufacturing errors that the human eye cannot discern. 


A few years ago, it was only a laboratory device. Today, it is weaving an invisible net- 
work of service about man’s daily life. Tomorrow, it will do things that were never done 
before. 

Continual development in electron tubes is only one of the contributions made by G-F 


research—research that has saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for every 


dollar it has earned for General Electric. 
96-180H 
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WHO DETERMINES VALUE OF A WIFE 


AS AN AIDE TO HUSBAND IN BUSINESS? 


"HO DETERMINES how much a 
wife’s services are worth to a 
man in an Incorporated business— 


it cannot be subtracted from the 


firm’s profits in figuring its income 


are not used to avoid taxes that 


would otherwise be payable. 


f the business firm. An- 
other is to make certain whether 
wife actually was assigned a 
desk in the office. Still another is 
to detect sudden raise in pay 
when services remain about the 
Same as in former years 
One such case now under 
tigation is that of Martin L. Davey, 


the offices 


the 


any 


inves- 











; segs? _— tax While cases of paying wives out 

the pusenens man or the Federal Where wives actually earn their of profits are far from common, now Governor of Ohio. Federal 
jyovernment ‘ , Revenue men are trying to deter- 
Tax collectors believe e duty pay there is no case of tax evasion. there are always a few on their way mine if the $9916 the Davey Tree 
falls on them. They claim that if a But where a wife receives a salary to final decision. Revenue collec- Company paid the Governor’s wife 
business man pays his wife or any Without performing any business tors have different ways of deter- in 1930 was in excess of the actual 
other relative more than the serv- ducies or at least not enough to mining whether the salary check value of her services as vice presi- 
ices are worth, the excess payment equal the value of the pay check, exceeds the value of services actu- dent A hearing on the case has 
is not a legitimate expense of do- Internal Revenue Collectors step ally rendered. One way is to find been set for Dec. 12 when Mrs. Davey 

ing business. That being the case in to see that such over-payments out if the wife actually set foot in is to testify. 
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America Responds 


to N. B. 


and flavor in crackers 


National Biscuit Company’s Premium Flake 
Crackers are proof that America recognizes 
and appreciates qyality. Year after year, this 
tender, crisp, delicately salted soda cracker 
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A Product of, NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
v bakers of Uneeda Biscuit and hundzeda of other favorile varielies 





has been one of the N. B. C. leaders. 
Nation-wide popularity is a characteristic 

which applies not only to Premium Flakes, 

but also to the whole line of National Bis- 


cuit Company crackers and cookies. 
All National Biscuit Company crackers * 'y 


m3 


and cookies are made of the finest ingredi- 
ents baked under the best possible working 
conditions, The company maintains an un- 


rivaled distributing system, and its products 
are delivered to grocers in all parts of the 


United States, assuring freshness and crisp- 


ness at all times. 


The result is a degree of perfection in 
National Biscuit Company products that 


finds no equal in the biscuit business. 














Hew Commercial Credit 
Company Serves Buyer 
and Seller 


Commercial Credit Company 
purchases instalment lien obli- 
gations from responsible Manu- 
facturers, Distributors and 
Dealers, Financing plans are 
provided to cover the time pay- 
ment sale of automobiles, refrig- 
erators, oil burners, engines, 
machinery and equipment, air 
conditioning units, heating 
plants, store and office fixtures. 
and a score of other such bread 
classifications, including hun- 
dreds of individual products. 


Founded in 1912 with $300,000 
capital, Commercial Credit 
Company is today one of the 
largest institutions of its kind. 
It operates through more than 
2,200 employees in 154 local 
offices in the United States and 
Canada, and is owned by near- 
ly 15,000 stockholders. 


With more than $45,000,000 
capital and surplus, and a vol- 
ume of more than $465,000,000 
for the last twelve months, it 
offers large resources to pro- 
mote local industrial activity 


OOO 


TO HELP PEOPLE BUY and SELL 


IF people couldn't buy on “time”, what a 
terrific set-back business would get! 


In the past year, Commercial Credit Company 
has placed more than $465,000,000 of credit 
assistance at the disposal of millions of fam- 
ilies, merchants and manufacturers. 


How American Home Life Has Benefited 


On the domestic side, its range of operations 
has covered the purchase of automobiles, re- 
frigerators, oil burners, air conditioning sys- 
tems, electric ranges and many other desirable 
things which have contributed to the comfort 
and happiness of the American family. At 
least half of all such purchases are made by 
wage and salary earners of moderate means 
and thrifty habits. “Time” buying has been 


a boon to them. 


Financing for Merchants and 


Manufacturers 


Naturally all the family purchases referred 
to meant sales and profits to merchants and 
manufacturers. But there was an equally ime 
portant phase of Commercial Credit service 
which extended them additional benefits on 
a vast scale. By the purchase of current open 
accounts and notes owing to them, millions of 
dollars of resources were released for new 
operations. By financing the purchase of 
motor trucks, Diesel engines, time and labor 
saving machinery, power plants, store and 
office fixtures, vital replacements of old or 
obsolete equipment were made immediately 
possible without drain on working capital 
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ComMERCIAL 
COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


or resetves. In many cases, the economies 
thus effected more than paid the entire cost. 
Safety in Time Payment Financing 
Reputable and experienced institutions like 
Commercial Credit have helped industry to ex- 
pand physically and market-wise; have improv- 
ed industrial economy and efficiency. 
have aided mass production and created jobs 
for-millions of workers. They have enabled 
American families to en 
ards of living any peop 


hey 


oy the highest stand- 


e have ever known. 


Time payment financing is a highly special- 
ized business involving problems not only of 
finance, but also of law, insurance, merchan- 
dising, credits and collections, The right kind 
of service is safe and economical, An inexpert, 
poorly administered credit or collection ser- 


vice can be troublesome and expensive. Before 


you conclude any time payment purchase, 
investigate carefully the reputation and ex- 


perience of the proposed financing company. 


if q 


Insist on Official Commercial Credit Plan 
It took years to perfect the Official Commer- 
cial Credit Plan, with its safeguards for buyer 
and seller, and with cost reduced to the lowest 
level consistent with such safety. But results 
have proved the inherent soundness and econ- 
omy of the planning. The wonderful growth 
of the company in twenty-three years and its 
national reputation for faithful and efficient 
service to millions are your guarantee of safe- 
ty, reliability and low cost. In any time pay- 
ment transaction, you will be wise to insist 
on the OFFICIAL COMMERCIAL CREDIT PLAN 


4 q 
Crepitr Company 
Headquarters BALTIMORE 


Wherever You Are e Whatever You Sell or Buy @ Iavestigate Commercial Credit Service 
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“In proportion as the structure of @ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
een Or camees WasipeaTon 


See. 


Bs Ss ae a a 


“t wholly disopprove of what you say but will’ 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
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By DAvID LAWRENCE 





Dr. Tugwell and Secretary Roper Give the West and East Respectively Different Concepts 
Of President Roosevelt's Policies and Plans—One Accuses Business of Sabotage, 
While the Other Soothes Business With Assurances 
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HE BIBLE tells us that Isaac’s eyes were growing f Dr. Tugwell adds this threat: 4 tary of Agriculture, Henry Wallace, also delivered last i = 
dim, that his wife sought to have their son Jacob “To do this, we shall have to recognize our ene- week in New York, in which he says: ' : 
blessed instead of his brother Esau, and that the mies, pouring out upon them the indignation we have “The power of the modern pressure group to get a 
patriarch never discovered the deception though he poe ee ee = ee what it wants from government, and from other — 
did remark with suspicion: “The voice is the voice of “A Soemenenes caidas wae masdee si green. — at ss core at - problem ... ee a 
Jacob but the hands are the hands of Esau”. morale—and the sources of our morale are two: en- nna sted They onthe ae bh deleetanetie z= 
Today the American peoplerhear gn the Pacific Coast thusiasm for a challenging national task well begun ad only at ‘comand to do so by other pent aee 
the voice of one Administ spokesman preaching the and the existence of an enemy we can despise with a groups . . . Nevertheless, giving each of our major eae 
doctrine of class hatred ahd revolution whilst on the At- lasting and righteous anger.” producing groups comparable governmental powers eae 
lantic Coast they hear another Administration spokesman As for industry, he preaches here uprisings among the is not a final answer to our economic and _ political == 
wooing the conservatives with.soft words of reassurance workers and attacks the competition idea on which Amer- problems. Free competition among pressure groups 
deploring class warfare. ica has been built up, declaring: is not likely to produce what anybody wants. . 
The full text of the address by Dr. Rexford Tugwell, “At this time in the affairs of the nation, it is all- To all this Mr. Wallace sees only the one solution and 
Undersecretary of Agriculture will be found on pages 10 important that farmers and workers should see how that is “to require of each of these special interest groups 
and 11 of this newsmagazine. Though he made his speech their interests merge in the parity principle; how the a subordination to the general welfare”. S25 
: : . ws interest of one can be made the interest of all, how we =S= 
in Los Angeles under the auspices of Upton Sinclair’s can become a largely cooperative instead of a com- Vv = 
Democratic State Central Committee, it was reported only pletely competitive nation. Long steps have been Such a naive statement coming eae 
in fragments in the Eastern press. taken in this direction in agriculture. But in industry GIVES WARNING from someone who knew nothing AG 
Within the same fortnight, Secretary Roper, head of Pee age of this remains to be done.” AGAINST ANY about modern politics might be ge 
the Department of Commerce, made an equally important the same spirit, Secretary Tugwell tells us that “the CLASS WAR excused, but if Mr. Wallace reads 252 
addressin New York City to the Associated Grocery compulsion needed for industrial change is more likely to what his own Undersecretary of 222 
facturers of America and his words were considered come from the workers than the present owners”. Agriculture has said about giving the farmers and labor- zae 
encouraging to business that the stock markets of the Vv ing classes a combined political power over all the rest of ane 
ation rose a few points the very next day. Turn now to the soft-spoken the classes, he will see how his associate is advocating the 522 
REASSURANCE words of Secretary Roper last raising of pressure groups to the nth degree of political iB 
It is regrettable that a lack of FOR EAST IN week in New York. He tells strength in a free republic. a 
BOTH CANNOT space prevents the presentation ROPER SPEECH business men: Or Mr. Wallace might read Mr. Roper’s address in av 
SPEAK FOR THE of Secretary Roper’s views in “We have not progressed far which the Secretary of Commerce, unknowingly perhaps, 3 z 
PRESIDENT columns parallel to those of Sec- enough along the road to recovery to make an honest takes issue with Undersecretary Tugwell’s idea of uniting 
retary Tugwell’s. Anybody who — of — coeunetaenes 7 an — to the farmers and workers against the business interests of z2e 
has read the full texts of both cannot but feel that a sense “Not | dhe " > ao - Bee Sans sgt “wr eA a. public the country. Says Secretary Roper: aac 
of fidelity to the American tradition of frankness in public statement which immediately led some business men “In our form of society, there can be no toleration 25 
affairs would demand the retirement of either one or the to believe that further increased taxation was im- of efforts to divide our people into two groups—the 225 
other of these spokesmen from the official family of the mediately imminent. As a matter of fact, the state- oe guciliniuk O eoauaidit wae deen z 
President of the United States. pee pe we an be ny of ie opinion The objective of democracy is to bring about a. ; 
For both officials cannot possibly be refigcting the Pres- rs a one — oe ey See greater distribution of benefits through evolution, = 
ident’s policies accurately. It is, moreover unfair—or, to ‘Ee aur feru A ~e nn can te Ob tte not confiscation through any revolutionary means... === 
use a Tugwellian phrase, ‘ ‘wneportsmaniike”—Bor the Ad- sorship on what may be said in the public press or by “I conceive it as the fundamental duty of the De- ze 
ministration to seek to curry favor with the Sinclair So- officials in public addresses. This results at times in partment of Commerce to endeavor to see that no 22 
cialists on the Pacific Coast by emphasizing its inherent the public attribution of policy-making authority to extreme measures are initiated which Win have de- a= 
sympathy with Socialistic doctrines and to curry support those who possess no such responsibility whatever. pe _— an pcm ag | els peel vill zie 
in the business communities of the East by asking the peo- It is important, therefore, that business men keep this aie ta io obdenive 77 | ace 
ple there to take at full value the assurances of friendliness page sg se oe tees io attemoting to dvi , Vv HH 
a . is attempting to advise = 
a ae pure epee yore by eager ee. , business men of the East to disregard utterances like those What are the bewildered busi- Z=5 
pounding at Los Angeles the ideas of a cooperative : : KEY TO RIDDLE ones ae tn tilines tn: ele 8 == 
and socialistic state, Secretary Tugwell insists that man of ie Vasernscontery 1 Agricutaae? peaeaagler-Clgpens ve h flicti f = 
will advance more “once he gives up the sterile morality keeynote speech delivered in California was only an iso- IS IN ACTS OF or oe seta enatot im 
of individusiion”, lated attempt to unite Sinclair Democrats with the Ad- PRESIDENT officials who hold high positions = 
Alt anaes allah dhe tah entin weittte Te Pametite abies, ministration Democrats in a pivotal state whose 22 elec- under the President? The key to 
an Aatrt die vans Fh Pt toral votes will be needed in November, 1936? Mr. Roosevelt’s mind in his acts—the laws he recom- z 
phy are called “enemies” or “autocrats” and they “must mends and the laws he signs. “Mr. Roosevelt’s message z 
get out of the way along with the moral system which v ae ; . = 
supports them,” and it is “our duty”—that is the duty of ’ Secretary Roper went on to po rd — soe oe er ee : : 
the New Deal—to prevent this from being done “with vio- CAPITALISTIC say that he did not object to em msphegecr Fs set fs he phe ; . phate re fae 
lence”. SYSTEM WILL “bigness” in business and that “if paca r. Idi a a r . “tes cea d 4 25 
Vv BE MAINTAINED’ we are to be motivated primarily pe ei a ae ee ee: Sena ae 
, So Secretary Tugwell explains ’ by the assumption that bigness It is dee ertinent to examine the text of h de- = z 
INVOKES ANGER’,,, California Democrats that he — -yeerpe and restricted merely because of its livered by & President at Los pectin California a : - 
NP ES PRL, LR size, broad an penetrating recovery will be impossible”. iy ns == 
NES tereteccgnic =| «etwas Cee |e 
A CLASS WAR detereninn eieiien ins ateaill ide “Business sealte cannot be penalized or the pro- rene gdb eg — = Gane 44 
é fit-and-loss system will suffer with a bad case of an- with the New Dealers. Mr. Roosevelt said: == 
as other nations have—throw over completely the demo- gina pectoris. Businesses making profits during the “The overwhelming majority of liberals all seek == 
cratic and evolutionary process—” or whether the New depression have been held up to censure because it the same end, the same ultimate objectives. But be- zs 
Deal’s concept of “discipline” shall have proved equal to was pointed out that millions were unemployed, cause they see far beyond the end of their noses, they a 
the task “of creating institutions suited to the world in while some companies were actually paying divi- are very apt to reach that goal by different roads. . . . = 
hid Sig ecpeeed we epeety” dends. ‘This contrastis unfai mura hereon oder fomake ter cor, 
: . Ss long aS we maintain our capitalistic system, ’ 222 
Pace iy pene paieread dylnecarlg an wil be maintained no abstactione of dete meee bee 
The expenditures he thinks can be easil lained as “‘i a rants sous St permanenthy 0 ap ke ie eel — h : id ee —* 
y explained as “in reasonable profits. I do not use ‘fair’ and ‘reason- what all desire. 
vestments”. He asserts his belief in “the complete domi- able’ in the sense of suggesting any mathematical de- The Sinclair Socialists believe in calling a spade a spade. 
nance by the Government of suitable areas of enterprise”. termination such as six or eight or ten per cent. How- The Tugwell doctrine is to ease the dose gently and grad- 
He accuses business of a “determined sabotage of efforts to ever, I do use these words as reflecting a profit-mak- ually. And the President’s idea apparently is that conces- 
regularize their fields of industry”. He fully realizes that —s gh on which does not impose ae burdens sions must be made in “form and method” but he wants 
his views cannot hold in line “the receivers of unearned ye ros p andy is iol a t= Aagge the Sinclair Socialists to trust him to reach “the same ob- 
i the » by which he must mean all holders of stocks and vantages. If profits, through aggressive, bona fide jectives.” They are going to do so. Press dispatches 
onds, widows and children, universities and colleges, hos- business operations, are penalized, we shall face prob- from New York last Friday quoted Upton Sinclair as say- 
pitals and other institutions. He speeds the departing lems of serious proportions.” ing his EPIC forces would support President Roosevelt 
“receivers of unearned income” and adds that “some No statement of public policy for consumption by con- in the next presidential election. 
others of the fainter-hearted who confuse the Ten Com- servatives could be better phrased. Yet how different The voice, therefore, is still the voice of Jacob but the 
mandments and the Constitution, will go with them” and from the spirit and substance of Dr. Tugwell’s address in hands are the hands of Esau, and may the eyes of the 
that this will be a “salutary purge”. He favors and urges California! American people never grow too dim to obServe the manip- 
a farmer-labor alliance “which will carry all before it”. 4 Let us examine another speech, this one by the Secre- i ulations and maneuvers of party politics and politicians. 
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